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The Final Call! 


Make Your Annual 
Contribution by 


- April 30 


a 


You would send voting delegates to the annual 
meeting of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION May 20— 


You wish to have your church continue next year 


as a member of the ASSOCIATION— 
You would make liberal religion more widely known— 


You would increase the number of Unitarian 
churches— 


You would have more of the literature of liberalism 
distributed to more people over more widely dis- 
tributed areas— 


You would share in the co-operative activities of the 


ASSOCIATION— 


You love your church and the tradition which it 
represents— 


You would help to guarantee a progressive future 
for organized Unitarianism, or a future commen- 
surate with its past— 


‘‘A contribution must be placed in the hands of the officers of 
the Association on or before April 30, to entitle a church or other 
society to be represented in the following annual meeting.”’ 


By-Laws: Article II 


Please make checks payable to the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A New Approach With a Broadening Outlook 


MARGARET B. CROOK 


Associate Professor Smith College, Department of Religion and Biblical Literature ; 


one-time minister Octagon Chapel, 


Unitarian, Norwich, 


England 


If science is the only road to further progress, why should we not take 
up the challenge and inquire of the Science of Man what 


HE American Unitarian of to-day, in- 

tent upon pursuit of a monotheism of 
Biblical descent, opens his eyes with sur- 
prised but praiseworthy tolerance as he 
watches the growth of the humanist move- 
ment. The emphasis of his theocentric 
religion is being shifted from paternalism 


_ to fraternalism, and the change involves 


a great deal. It is a revolt against spirit- 
ual authority—in this case the authority 
of God and not of man. It is a cry for 
independence from sovereignty of the 
supernatural, and there is being estab- 
lished a veritable religion of brotherhood. 


United in Liberty 


In Great Britain, where the writer 
knows the situation better than in this 
country, the affiliation between Unitarian- 
ism and social movements has been so 
constantly reasserted ‘during the past dec- 
ades that no such sudden welling up of 
a new aspect of religious activity within 
the denomination is at any one time dis- 
cernible. There, humanism has had its 
expression and its outlet, has been more 
nearly related to the Unitarian cause as 
a whole than has been the case in the 
United States since the days of the 
Abolitionist movement. 

In this country to-day, while there is a 
determination on the part of the Unita- 
rian body to abide by the breaking forth 
of new light, there is at the same time 
undoubted bewilderment. This new thing 
gives evidence of a religious spirit. It is 
the firstfruits of an intensely religious en- 
deayor headed by leaders of spiritual 
stamp and inclination. It varies disturb- 
ingly from man to man, taking new ex- 
pression or boldly defying expression in 
terms of theology, philosophy, or even of 
logic. It resorts for the most part to 
that intenser logic of attitude and action 
that proclaims, “Here I stand, I can no 
other.” 

This is the spirit of the martyrs. The 
puzzled denomination asks: “Shall we 
tolerate this thing even when it takes its 
witnesses beyond the realms of agnosti- 
cism and on into the fields of outright 
denial of the Deity? Does a religion re- 
main a religion if it has no God?’ 

The answer to this query in its turn 
has not been of the nature of logic. It, 
too, has been given in the form of au 


ce 


service it can do for us? 


attitude and of action. To this extent 
has initiative, generated under the stress 
of a changing situation, run ahead of 
the formulative power of language. Camps 
of the humanists and theists remain on 
the whole united in the name of the prin- 
ciple of liberty. The principle remains in 
force even when, here and there, in the 
impatience of the reforming spirit, some 
person or group breaks away. Whether 
we pray or whether we only utter “words 
of aspiration’, the principle of liberty re- 
mains the common bond. How long can 
such a bond be proof against overstrain? 
It would seem that the time is ripe for 
some fuller interpretation of the actual 
relationship between the two camps. 

There is a tendency to assume that 
humanism and theism have little in com- 
mon, that one must choose between one 
side or the other. But is this really so? 
One may argue that, in the most vital 
type of religion, devotion to ideals of 
fellowship, to active social service and 
reform, should go hand in hand with the 
worship of God. Such an argument, while 
it may persuade the theist, leaves the 
humanist unmoved. For him, religion has 
run to seed in the realm of the speculative 
and has turned its back upon struggling 
humanity. Further speculation offers him 
no balm, carries no conviction. He asks 
for the demonstrable, the immediately 
perceptible. If he is to meet the theist 
halfway, he asks that it be by way of 
science and by means of evidence drawn 
from the nature of humanity and not from 
the nature of the universe. The theist 
is in a quandary; he considers himself 
stripped of his available arguments; he 
assumes a friendly attitude and a puzzled 
air. 

If science is proclaimed as the only road 
to further progress by the humanist, why 
should we not take up the challenge and 
inquire of the Science of Man what sery- 
ice it can do us? Anthropology might 
have something to offer here. 

Anthropologists, differ as they may upon 
other subjects, are agreed upon the uni- 
versal presence of religion among primi- 
tive peoples. Religion is something so 
deeply ingrained in human nature that no 
primitive group, unspoiled by contact with 
the white man, has been found without it. 
This is of itself a remarkable and signifi- 


cant finding. Religion in primitive so- 
ciety takes, it seems. to us, an unduly 
prominent place; it covers and embraces 
functions of society that are not only ad- 
mittedly its own, but that with. us are 
differentiated into the administrative, the 
judicial, the industrial, and so forth. At 
first approach we are struck by the im- 
mense contrast between our own forms of 
society and those of the peoples of the 
lower cultures. We seem to receive from 
them no lead. There is undoubtedly a dis- 
position among us to treat primitive reli- 
gion as something so remote from our own 
that it can have little or nothing to offer 
to the solution of modern problems. ‘This 
is not a wise conclusion. The biologist 
has no hesitation in turning to the lowlier 
forms of life, when discussing the higher 
forms, to see what light these can throw 
upon the main lines of later development. 
We hold that it is possible to show that 
certain aspects of religion universally 
present in the primitive field have their 
application to religion in the field of the 
higher cultures of to-day. It is possible, 
also, to show that both theists and hu- 
manists are either neglecting, or running 
counter to, these universal aspects of re- 
ligion, whether modern or otherwise. If 
successful in this issue, might we not suc- 
ceed in offering a reasonable basis for the 
nearer approach of humanists and theists, 
and possibly lay hands upon principles of 
religion of importance far beyond the 
range of any one denomination? 


What Is Universal in Religion? 


Just wherein does the universality of 
primitive religion lie? It is not in the 
form of ritual employed, for this differs 
widely; not in particular practices, nor 
in any one form of belief, nor in the wor- 
ship of any one kind of deity. But cer- 
tain constant aspects of religious activity 
stand out unmistakably and may be ex- 
pressed in a single generalization: primi- 
tive man everywhere acts as though he 
could affiliate himself with sources of 
power human and other than human. 

This means that his religious activities 
follow a double line. The analysis, it 
goes without saying, is our own. not his. 
He places:great weight upon the -experi- 
ence of his predecessors and upon their 
methods of procedure; he attributes great 
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importance to association with his fellows 
in the enactment of what we vaguely call 
ceremonial. But he never stops there. 
He also has resort to agencies of another 
and diverse kind, to spirits, to strange 
or arresting natural objects assumed to 
possess efficacy personified or depersonal- 
ized, to nature deities, to the creator, to 
deities associated with the heavenly 
bodies. From these by dint of many un- 
couth devices he attempts to secure the 
afficacy that he needs for the direction 
and regulation of society. 

Into this strange matrix of primitive 
rite and custom, we of the higher cultures 
are apt to look with the aversion of an 
alien and to miss the few lines of activity 
that may bear transmutation into terms 
of our own religious interests. The uni- 
versality with which primitive man acts 
as if he had affiliation with sources of 
power human and other than human has 
very considerable significance for our 
inquiry. 


Only a Meager Substitute 


It is easy to suggest that, as knowledge 
increases, the appeals of primitive man 
to agencies other than human will become 
less in number. Science might provide 
him, for instance, with charts and weather 
reports, and so obviate the need for rites 
performed over a new canoe that is about 
to be sent out, let us say, upon a trading 
expedition (such as Malinowski has de- 
scribed in his “Argonauts of the Pacific’), 
or of offerings made to dangerous rocks 
on the voyage. But it should never be 
forgotten that these rites have richer 
aspects, not covered by charts or weather 
reports; that they would never be per- 
formed over a canoe faultily built; that 
they may be the guarantee of an almost 
perfect craftsmanship; that rites per- 
formed in the passing of dangerous rocks 
may serve to discipline the seafarers to 
the perils of a long trading expedition. 

Here is a field that the meteorologist 
does not penetrate. In many cases 
science can supply information which 
makes the rites of primitive man, in most 
of their aspects, seem unnecessary. There 
is much in primitive religion that is non- 
sensical. But science can offer only a 
meager substitute for the full-blooded prim- 
itive rites of which it would dispose. 
The meteorologist cannot guarantee expert 
craftsmanship in the canoe builder. The 
geologist cannot make good the oppor- 
tunity offered by performance of the rites 
for disciplining the mind of the seafarer 
to the perils of the dangerous trip: The 
astronomer in his account of the solar 
system cannot offer a substitute for the 
exercise of co-operative activity with agen- 
cies other than human that crude venera- 
tion of the heavenly bodies: invited. The 
appeal to science is limited. Science can- 
not offer a substitute for the values of 
religion, although it may be serviceable 
in striking out the mistaken and the non- 
essential elements in the religious activi- 
ties of mankind. 

The humanist may at this point find 
himself in some difficulty if he proceeds 
to demand that the values of the relation 
of mankind to agencies other than human 
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be scientifically demonstrated, for he does 
not ask that the values of humanism be 
so demonstrated. He accepts them as his 
starting point. He may criticize some of 
the forms of social life indulged in by 
primitive man—his marital system, for in- 
stance, or organization by class or caste; 
but he never denies the value of co-opera- 
tive human effort bent upon creating and 
sustaining some form of social organiza- 
tion. This is something as obvious and 
as fundamental as are the axioms of 
mathematics. Similarly, we would main- 
tain that while the humanist may criticize 
the appeal of primitive man to spirits, 
demons, to nature gods, or to high gods, 
or to other types of potency, yet to expect 
mankind to turn its back upon the whole 
field of affiliation with sources of power 
other than human is unreasonable. The 
universality with which primitive man 
conducts himself as if he could affiliate 
himself with sources of power human and 
other than human is of itself of scientific 
significance. 

With regard to general conclusions that 
affect ourselves, might we not say that it 
is of the nature of man to be religious; 
that he can foster his religious tendencies 
in the company of his fellow men and 
of his deity or deities; that the normal 
procedure in the practice of religion is 
to draw upon resources that are human 
and upon those that are other than 
human; that religion does not reach its 
full expression unless both lines of activ- 
ity are followed? 

To bring our conclusions into the field 
of modern denominationalism, might we 
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For the Nobel Peace Prize 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I was very glad to note in a recent 
issue of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER that you 
favor Salmon O. Levinson for the Nobel 
Peace Prize. You will be glad to know 
that Prof. John Dewey has nominated 
Mr. Levinson for the 1980 award. You 
will agree, I am sure, that Mr. Levinson 
has given freély of his great intellect and 
generous heart to the cause of peace, and, 
what is more, that he has been largely re- 
sponsible for accomplishing in twelve 
years an actual change in the mind of the 
world on the whole problem of peace and 
war. The principle of outlawry, ‘born of 
his will-to-peace, has been written by way 
of the peace pact into basie international 
law. 

Second only to this is his achievement 
of revisions, in connection with the World 
Court, which make less difficult the secur- 
ing of American adherence to the Court. 

Only recently word comes by special 
cable from Edward Price Bell to the effect 
that the hope for suecess of the London 
Conference is in following the Levinson 
idea of using only “pacific means” in the 
settlement of international disputes. 

Whenever before did a private citizen, 
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not say that in any church or group of 
churches in which attention has long 
been predominantly turned to one of these 
lines of religious activity, to the over- 
shadowing of the other, there may be 
expected a swing around of the more 
active-minded members to an assertion 
that religion can also find expression 
along the other line of activity. These two 
forms of activity might, for purposes of 
bringiug home our argument in the case 
of the humanists and theists, be equated 
on the one hand with humanism and on 
the other with, not necessarily theism— 
for even here we would leave latitude of 
thought to those who may desire it—but 
with the belief in the existence of spirit- 
ual elements in the universe that are 
other than human. 


A Reasonable Basis 


A reaction from an excessive emphasis 
upon God as the All-in-All of the religious 
life by the Unitarian body can be held 
to account for the affirmation by a con- 
siderable number within the denomina- 
tion that a church can dispense with God 
and its members confine themselves wholly 
to the cultivation of religion within the 
bounds of human society. It is unlikely 
that this affirmation is final. In the 
camps of the humanists and theists might 
we not be justified, in spite of seeming 
trends of difference, in expecting a new 
approach of each to the other, with a 
broadening outlook upon both sides? Might 
we not even now and here offer for that 
new approach its reasonable basis? 


ONDENCE 


or for that matter one in official position, 
achieve such a record for peace? 

Now my suggestion is that you write, 
if you will, to the Nobel Committee, giv- 
ing your support to the nomination of 
Mr. Levinson for the 1930 award. Your 
letter should be sent to the Nobel Com- 
mittee of the Norwegian Parliament, 
Drammensyvei 19, Oslo, Norway. Also, I 
should be glad to have a copy of your 
letter. 

Please have my hearty appreciation of 
your co-operation in bringing Mr. Levin- 
son’s name favorably before the commit- 
tee for this well-deserved honor. 

C. W. Reese, Dean. 


Abraham Lincoln Centre, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Religion First 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

Out of the discussion of the rights of 
nontheistic opinion in our fellowship, the 
theists and the humanists are bringing 
into prominence two principles that are 
equally established in our traditions and 
dear to our thinking. These are: 

1. On the theistic side. We are by tra- 
dition emphatically a theistic church— 
more theistic than other denominations, 
because we worship God alone, to the ex- 
clusion of Christ. And the name we are 
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known by emphasizes belief in the unity 
of God; therefore theism-is more essen- 
tial to us than to any other Christian 
ehurch. 

2. On the humanist side. We are a free 
fellowship, being committed to the propo- 
sition that each of us should follow truth 
wherever it leads him, without damage 
to our mutual association. This, while 
not as old a principle with us as the pre- 
ceding one, is established as a natural de- 
velopment through Channing, Parker, the 
Free Religionists, the Western Conference, 
and the Open Fellowship Preamble of the 
National Conference. 

Now these two principles are really an- 
tagonistic. A theistic church—that is to 
say a church that insists on theism— 
cannot be a free church. It cannot ques- 
tion the right of anyone to remain within 
it without being a theist, or expect him 
to withdraw of his own accord. We have 
then this paradox: nontheists have, ac- 
cording to the first principle, no right to 
be among us—at any rate as _ teachers 
and leaders; but according to the second, 
they have every right. How resolve this? 
Clearly we should revise our principles, 
and either surrender one of them or bring 
them into harmony by qualifications. 

Historically, our theism and our free 
fellowship are about equally established 
with us, when we consider ourselves as 
one particular form of religious associa- 
tion. But beyond our principles of separa- 
tion we are a church, and must accept the 
limitations that inhere in that. We area 
religious fellowship first, and either a 
theistic or a free fellowship secondarily. 
We cannot surrender religion, then, with- 
out giving up this fellowship. The ques- 
tion, then, is not one primarily of theism, 
but of religion. Can a minister, without 
being a theist, be a teacher of religion and 
a leader in its public expression? Let 
him try; and if he fails, he will be out 
after a while. But if he is not a religious 
man—if his interest is in other things or 
antagonistic—then he has no place with 
us and should be told so. 

The fundamental question, then, is not 
between theism and nontheism, but be- 
tween religion and nonreligion. And we 
are a free fellowship subject to the re- 
striction of being a religious association. 

JosEPH C. ALIEN. 

BrRNARDSTON, MAss. 


Does It Make Any Difference? 


To the Editor of Tum CurisTiAN REGISTER :— 


This whole Humanistic controversy 
leaves me cold. It seems so meaningless 
and unnecessary—a sort of supercilious 
dogmatism that increases our Unitarian 
nebulosity. It is on a par with disputing 
over the relative merits of different makes 
of ice cream. What possible difference 
does it make whether we emphasize God 
or man, so long as our life or our phi- 
losophy makes for character, which, after 
all is our chief work? 

Theism at its best and humanism at its 
best produce identical results in character 
and life. Let each take his choice and 
get to work for positive results which 
make for human betterment. These fine- 
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spun, tenuous arguments only increase 
vagueness and handicap and delay our 
advance as leaders of the liberal move- 
ment. Is this whole dispute edifying to 
any but the disputants? Cannot the time 
and the ink be used to better advantage? 
Do we need either a Unitarian orthodoxy 
or an emasculated liberalism? We already 
have a superabundance of each. 
H. L. Buzze.u. 
CALAIS, MAINE. 


Freedom 
To the Editor of THs CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


At this time in the history of our liberal 
religious movement, we can receive guid- 
ance from the thoughts of two of our emi- 
nent leaders, William Ellery Channing 
and William Channing Gannett. 

A century ago the former wrote: “Uni- 
tarianism is characterized by nothing 
more than by the spirit of freedom and 
individuality. Its friends think each for 
himself and differ much from one another.” 

More recently, Dr. Gannett said: “The 
liberal in religion holds four things su- 
preme—freedom, fellowship, service, and 
character.” 

FRANK S. GREDLER. 

IrHaca, N.Y. 


For a Unitarian Caravan 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


For several years the Friends have sent 
out peace caravans, each caravan consist- 
ing of two young people, to present the 
gospel of peace and good will all over the 
United States. These young people have 
had a more or less ancient automobile. 
They have been supplied with money to 
cover their traveling expenses, have been 
given an itinerary, and then have had to 
secure their own bearings. They have 
spoken in churches, club meetings, sum- 
mer resorts, and open air meetings, deal- 
ing with yarious aspects of the peace 
question. 

This year the Friends Service Commit- 
tee, who promote this project, have kindly 
asked the Unitarian Fellowship if we 
would be willing to co-operate with them 


in sending out a Unitarian peace caravan, . 


choosing two of our own young people. 
They have opened to us a _ two-weeks’ 
course in their training school at Haver- 
ford College and will arrange routings 
and details for our representatives. Last 
year one young man, a member of the 
Montclair Unitarian Church, went out 
with one of the peace caravans and is en- 
thusiastic about the idea and especially 
enthusiastic about sending out a Unitarian 
earavan this year. 

We feel certain that we can find two 
able and competent young people to rep- 
resent us, and we feel that such an under- 
taking would not only be valuable in itself 
in carrying the peace message into vari- 
ous parts of our country, but that it would 
have a great value for the young people 
who were in the caravan and also for 
our whole Young People’s movement. 

The cost of such a caravan would be 
between $600 and $700 for eight weeks, 
including a small honorarium for the stu- 
dents who would undertake the work. One 
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of our churches has already pledged $100 
toward a caravan for this summer and 
we are making this appeal through the 
columns of THE Reerster to ask those of 
our churches or individuals who are in- 
terested to send contributions to make up 
this sum. 

Contributions should be sent to Robert 
C. Dexter, Secretary, Department of 
Social Relations, American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The training school at Haverford starts 
on June 9. The necessary funds should 
be in hand in a short time. The project 
will be under the joint management of the 
Department of Social Relations and the 
Unitarian Joint Student Committee. 


Sara Comins, Hxecutive Secretary, 
Unitarian Joint Student Committee. 


Ropert C. Dexter, Secretary, 
Department of Social Relations. 


Boston, MASs. 


A Third Way Out 


To the Editor of THH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

With my brother a Unitarian minister 
and a nice suburban Unitarian church the 
background of my early religious train- 
ing, I cannot help but follow the rising 
rift in the Unitarian Church, especially 
now that it has ceased to be a private 
concern and has been announced in the 
Sunday paper. 

I am a loyal Bostonian and a senti- 
mentalist, and I hate to see one of Bos- 
ton’s nicest social groups in danger of 
breaking asunder on such a silly question 
as Humanism versus Theism. For one’s 
religion is a social matter in Boston—like 
The Transcript, and Symphony Hall, and 
Republicanism. One is a Unitarian if 
one’s family is Unitarian. And one’s 
family is Unitarian if it always has been, 
or if it can afford to send its sons to 
private school and Harvard College. The 
Episcopal Church is also nice.’ 

Because of this social integrity of Bos- 
ton Unitarianism, when I hear the 
Theists state their case, I sympathize. So 
many of the Humanists come from beyond 
the flaming barrier. They are mostly 
young, with little background, and seldom 
native to the Boston scene. They say bold 
things that disturb theistic sleep, which 
has been so sound and beautiful for nigh 
a hundred years—a resultant fatigue of 
the brave discovery that Jesus is not God. 
I can sympathize, I say, with the Theists. 
They are, after all, in the right. Religion 
without its system of beliefs (in Deity, 
Immortality, and essential goodness of 
God and Man) resolves itself to nothing 
but a bare moral code, which any phi- 
losophy can provide. Then why do they 
still call themselves Unitarians—these 
Humanists? They are Humanists, indeed. 
Let them go into social service if they 
will, not shout their lack of belief from 
the pulpit. Why not learn the quiet, un- 
troubled irreligion of the scientist, whose 
compensations for his honesty are greater 
than the religious can understand? 

MARSHALL SCHACHT. 


BROOKLINE, MASs. 
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The hearty response to the first announcement of 
THE CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER 


ASSOCIATES 


prompts this message from The Board of Trustees - 


WO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHT enrollments have already 

been received. They are a promising indication of the success of this 

plan which will be developed as a systematic and practical means of 
underwriting the annual deficit necessarily incurred by THE REGISTER. 


The ASSOCIATES comprise an Honor Roll which will continue to grow as the 
need and the purpose become better known. 


The Trustees take this means of conveying their cordial thanks to everyone 
whose name is listed below, as well as to those others who prefer to remain 


anonymous. 


from interested readers is most gratifying. 


The expression of moral support conveyed in scores of letters 


The spiritual freedom of liberal religion is a heritage which inspires the high- 
est type of devotion. The influence of THE REGISTER as a spokesman for 
this freedom is an incalculable power in our Unitarian churches. Everyone 
who realizes this fact will join in expressing gratitude to each member of 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATES. 


A LIST OF CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATES 
—including Patrons, ($25 a year) and Sustaining Subscribers ($10 a year) 


Edgar R. Ailes 
William N. Allen 
John S. Ames 

W. P. Anderson 
Mrs. E. R. Andrews 


Mrs. Jason S. Bailey 
Charles T. Baker 

Miss Hettie Gray Baker 
Miss Mary A. Ball 
Chester W. Barrows 
Mrs. W. T. Barstow 
Mrs. Mary F. Bartlett 
William F. Baxter 

Mrs. David W. Beaman 
Mrs. Albert W. Bee 
Dimner Beeber 

Charles F. D. Belden 
W. H. Bemish 

Mrs. B. F. Berrian 
George A. Bigelow 
William E. Billingham 


Richard Billings 

Miss Louisa Blake 

H. E. Bothfeld 
Frederick P. Bowden 
Mrs. J. Q. A. Brackett 
Mrs. Peter Bradley 

H. William Brockmann 
Mrs. Shepherd Brooks 
William H. Brown 
Mrs. B. B. Brown 
Miss Frances Bryant 
Mrs. Dora R. Bryant 
Miss Edith M, Burrage 
Miss Marion Burrage 


Miss Caroline S. Burrage 


Mrs. W. G. Carlton 
George O. Carpenter 
Mrs. William S, Carter 
Miss K. C. Catterfield 
Miss Alice G. Chandler 
Mrs. J. S. Chapman 


Mrs. Alice P. Chase 
Miss Elizabeth H. Clark 
Mrs, H. A. Clark 
Lyman K. Clark 


Mr. and Mrs. Prescott O. 


Clarke 
Mrs. Walter Clothier 
Miss Bertha B. Cobb 
Albert J. Coleman 
Miss Margaret Compton 
Mrs. W. L. Conwell 
Miss Elizabeth A, Cotton 
Spruce M. Cox 
Mrs. C. M. Crouse 
Mrs. Roger L. Cudworth 
Miss Margaret C. Cumings 
Miss Helen E. Curtis 
Mrs. Charles F. Cushman 


C. W. Dall 
Miss Helen Louise Day 
Mrs, Charles $. Dennison 


Mrs. C. D. Dewing 

Mrs. F. Z. Dickinson 
Mrs. Helen B. Dieffenbach 
H. B. Dillenback 

Mrs. T. M. Dillingham 
Mrs. W. L. Dobbin 

Mrs. George M. Dodge 
Herbert B. Dow 


Miss L. H. Eaton 
Miss Sarah J. Eddy 
Christopher R. Eliot 
Miss Lena M. Ellis 
Mrs. Harold C. Ernst 
Miss E. M. Eustis 


Edwin Fairley 

G. Falconer 

Henry M. Faxon 
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A Genevan Story 


i GENEVA a most excellent proof of inter- 
national kinship has been given during the 
recent serious illness of Sefor Antonio Castro Leal, 
newly appointed Mexican observer at the League 
of Nations. Sefor Castro Leal was scarcely settled 
to his duties when sudden sickness threatened to 
cut short his unusually’ brilliant career. The call 
went out, according to Felix Morley, writing. in 
The League of Nations News, that, to save his life, 
blood transfusions were urgently required. In a 
couple of days nearly two hundred members of the 
Secretariat and Labor Office staffs had visited the 
Hopital Cantona! to volunteer their services in this 
regard. Not the least significant point in the story 
is the fact that in only one among the many volun- 
teers was found the correct degree of consanguinity 
required for the transfusion. That is, the blood of 
the others did not ‘“match’—the technical word— 
that of the Mexican diplomat. Mr. Morley adds 
that the chief of the hospital staff and a Swiss 
soldier on duty there were also able to provide 
transfusions, “furnishing another proof that the 
Swiss are among the most international of peoples”. 
Geneva is a good headquarters for the League of 
Nations. 


Worship That Hinders 


ORSHIP, that social practice for which we 

chiefly keep our churches open, is wanting in 
something; if it were not so, we should find greater 
devotion to the sanctuary and more useful Chris- 
tians. “Every desire that has swayed men has been 
uttered in worship, and thereby every such desire 
has acquired sanctity and the prestige that sanctity 
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confers.” That, says George A. Coe, is a simple, 
well-established truth of history. Something must 
be wrong. He proceeds to inquire, with knowledge 
of the inner meaning of worship, what happens 
when we engage in this everlasting practice OI men. 

Jivil as well as good may and does come out of 
worship. Worship may be “elevating or degrading 
in its effect, beneticial or injurious, important or 
trivial, august or banal’. What determines the 
quality? if the object of worship is perpetually 
conceived in apparently fixed and defined terms, 
says this noteu teacher, in Neluugvous Lducation, 
or if the activities that compose the process of wor- 
shiping acquire the automatic quality of a settled 
habit, sooner or later the inner experience becomes 
assimilated to what is commonplace or conven- 
tional in the general life and conduct of the 
worshiper. 


What do most church services produce? “They 
produce more of what is already ordinary, or they 
give merely conventional ways deeper rooting in 
emotions and convictions.” Jewish and Christian 
services may refresh wearied personalities, give 
them cheer, courage, the ability to carry on. But 
what of it? “A mental bath may refresh and in- 
vigorate one for doing what is not worth doing, or 
for resisting what is worth doing.” In that case, 
worship is a bad thing. If at church one is taught 
to “endure what wouid better not be endured but 
abolished”, how is God glorified or man served? 


We agree with Professor Coe that much in wor- 
ship heips the backward, repressive forces of the 
world, and little in worship consciously sym- 
pathizes with the initiative, the hard and sacriticial 
labor that are required to get society out of its 
moral ruts and into a day of justice. Moral 
creativity in church is regarded as an intrusion; 
and very important reconstruction of religious 
thought and practice in this generation has been 
resisted and retarded by worship “that reinforced 
the thing that needed to be displaced”. 


The main trouble is we are slow to change our 
ideas of God. Most people act as if everything was 
settled by revelation. It is not yet known that 
“really effective worship is done at the points where 
one wants something or aspires to something”. Out 
of these want-valuations one makes his working 
idea of God. Old words and formulas do not help, 
they hinder. The only way to get vital worship is 
to cease the mere repetition of familiar ideas and 
sensory impressions and do some fresh thinking. 
New light on each man’s life, and a stirring-up of 
the personality, are normal parts of worship. These 
things made the prophets. Amos devastated the 
worship of his day, and so did Jesus. 

The things that enter into worship are the things 
that we want; and the analytic approach to human 
wants and satisfactions will always be the way 
into more satisfactory communion with God. What 
is wrong with the world, and how we can make it 
right are the concrete materials for vital worship. 
At last the questions are, What values that really 
count in our daily lives and in society get into 
our worship? And what power do we find in our 
worship to make us morally creative in the eyolu- 
tion of human conduct and character? 
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Take Children Seriously 


1 ge G the great religious teachers of the ages, 
Jesus easily leads all the rest in taking chil- 
dren seriously. Once we did not see this truth 
as clearly as we do now, in our free churches; the 
results were an attenuated and dry church life 
from which we have been emerging to this day. 
Religious education is succeeding steadily. Still, 
there are many of our congregations which say 
their schools need not only a great accession of 
pupils but also improved teaching. 

It seems to us we have got at the heart of the 
matter by seeing the soul of the child. Our leaders 
know. We do not begin with biblical or other mate- 
rials external to the human object of our education. 
We are concentrated on the nature of the boy and 
the girl, who are one inexhaustible source of reli- 
gion, and, in fact, our best teachers in the difficult 
art of teaching them. 

Religion seems a native essence in all human 
beings. The potential religion of a child’s nature 
is born with the child; the problems of his life, 
which elders know are real problems when we re- 
member even vaguely our own poignant experiences 
of early childhood, are quite as important as any 
perfect spiritual truths we may have to offer for 
the growth, happiness, and peace of the child’s sonl. 

As we come toward the end of the church-school 
year, it is a good thing for us to remember, not at 
home merely, but especially in our churches, that 
the child is not an amusing and puerile being sent 
into the world for our comfort. He is to be taken 
as seriously as we take ourselves—our business, our 
property, our pleasures, and our mature cares. We 
state our duty moderately; and how many people 
think about it that way? 

We agree with an unnamed writer that the most 
serious people are children. One of the deepest 
offenses we give to little ones is to treat lightly 
things that to them are very real and genuine. It 
will always be a question if we learn much in later 
years that is so pure and good and true as that 
which we believe in the age of innocence. Is it not 
almost literal verity, that unless we become as little 
children we cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven? 

Charles Wagner understood the neglect and 
abasement of the child, and he once told a story of 
an old friend of his, as follows: This person, now 
an old man, had committed a fault natural to chil- 
dren, and not malicious in intent. He was dealt 
with firmly in the presence of the family and some 
friends for his offense, which he acknowledged and 
regretted with tears. “Then”, in his own words, “I 
was sent away. As I closed the door, still over- 
whelmed by what happened, I heard behind me a 
great burst of laughter. I fled and hid in the 
farthest corner of the house, and wept my little 
heart out, that langh made me suffer so. From that 
day I lost the naive confidence it is so well to keep 
as long as we may. Over and over I asked myself 
the question, ‘Are big people, then, not serious?’ ” 
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Jones at Antioch 


NTIOCH COLLEGE will have Bishop Paul 
Jones for its pastor beginning in September. 
This announcement comes to us from President 
Arthur E. Morgan, and we hail it for the good of 
the college and as a recognition of a great, brave 
soul who has fought against ecclesiastical princi- 
palities and powers. He has kept the faith and his 
temper. Paul Jones is still a real bishop, though 
without a diocese, for his Christian ideas of peace 
were not acceptable to his own branch of the so- 
called Christian church. He has devoted himself to 
peace work for a decade, and among the Quakers in 
particular has become a beloved associate. Presi- 
dent Morgan is an ardent advocate of peace, and is 
also interested in the Society of Friends. In fact, the 
college is now planning a “House of Meditation” as 
a memorial to William Poole Bancroft and Emma 
Cooper Bancroft, names revered among the Friends. 
Antioch must maintain its own religious atmos- 
phere and thought, for the surrounding religious 
influence of evangelical orthodoxy is entirely out of 
keeping with what this great institution believes 
and does. A college pastor is necessary. Bishop 
Jones is much beside a peace man. He is a minister 
of liberal religious views, and we are assured that 
with the great underlying spiritual foundations of 
the college, which are definite and direct, thanks to 
the mystical-scientific mind of President Morgan, 
Bishop Jones will find a congenial office and work 
to do among six hundred young men and women. 


Composing Our Differences 


E SEE SIGNS pointing clearly to the com- 

posing of our doctrinal differences, which for 
a while haye troubled some of us in these days of 
unrest throughout the religious world. With other 
communions, we have had to face deep spiritual 
problems. The Trustees of THE ReciIsTER say in 
their statement of April 10, “The safety of the 
Fellowship depends upon the dynamic influence of 
difference of opinion.” They “welcome the vitality 
of opinion finding expression to-day”. In the train 
of that searching insight come two contributions 
which we publish to-day. Please read Mr. Allen’s 
letter, in which he says, “We are a religious fellow- 
ship first, and either a theistic or a free fellowship 
secondarily.” The context is excellent. It proves 
that unity comes of diversity. And then please 
turn to Professor Crook’s article, in which she 
argues on a high plane of reasonableness that “in 
spite of seeming trends of difference”, are we Uni- 
tarians not justified “in expecting a new approach 
of each to the other with a broadening outlook on 
both sides”? Professor Crook answers the question 
convincingly. We are coming together. May we 
not expect that our contributors, who largely de- 
termine the contents of THr REGISTER, will follow 
these examples, as we shall do editorially, so that 
out of all these earnest discussions we may make 
real gains for fellowship and peace and progress? 
It is in our hands to make a new day, and it is our 
faith that we shall do it, 


WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


Anniversary Week Begins May 18 


Principal Features of May Meetings 


The programs of the various meetings 
which make up Anniversary Week are 
practically all completed. The meetings 
will begin May 18 and continue through 
the week. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
of Arlington Street Church in Boston, is 
to preach the anniversary sermon this 
year, Sunday evening. This will be pre- 
ceded at 3.30 o’clock in the afternoon by 
the annual children’s service under the 
auspices of the Boston Sunday School 
Union at the Harry BE. Burroughs News- 
boys’ Foundation, 10 Somerset Street. At 
this service Dr. Charles DB. Park is to 
give an illustrated lecture on “Early Days 
of the Puritans in Boston”. 

Delegates and their friends who arrive 
in Boston Sunday, May 18, will find the 
Unitarian Building at 25 Beacon Street 
open from 2.30 to 6 o’clock in the after- 
noon. The lounge at the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, 16 Beacon Street, also will 
be open Sunday, from 2 to 6 o’clock. Both 
buildings will extend their courtesies each 
evening during the meetings until 8 o’clock, 
and the officers of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union at 48 Boylston Street and 
the Children’s Mission to Children at 20 
Ashburton Place are opening these head- 
quarters to delegates and others who 
attend the meetings. 

A fully equipped church office will be 
maintained throughout the week on the 
fifth floor at 25 Beacon Street. There 
practical suggestions may be’ obtained for 
raising the budget; increasing church and 
chureh school attendance; interesting out- 
side people in the church; helping the 
chureh to function as a spiritual power 
house, a community asset, a place of wor- 
ship, and a cure of souls. The office hours 
will be from 9 to 5 o’clock. 

The usual hospitality for ministers and 
their wives settled in communities more 
than forty miles from Boston, and for 
Y. P. R. U. delegates from twenty-five or 
more miles from Boston, is being arranged 
by the hospitality committees of the 
AOU. A, and *the-Yaen un Uv: 

Application has been made for reduced 
rates on the railroad on the certificate 
plan, and detailed information will be 
mailed later to the churches. 

Morning chapel services will be held 
daily at King’s Chapel, as usual. The 
address in commemoration of Unitarian 
ministers who have died during the year 
will be by Rey. Harold G. Arnold, and the 
welcome to new ministers by Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin. Other morning chapel speakers 
will be Rey. Robert P. Doremus, Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, and Rev. Alfred R. 
Hussey. Among the vesper service leaders 
will be Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, Bradford 
Gale of Crane Theological School, and 
Miss Plizabeth Hall for the Y. P. R. U. 

Monday morning, May 19, at 9.30 
o'clock, the Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers has its annual 
meeting in King’s Chapel, with Dr. Charles 
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E. Park presiding. The addresses will be 
by Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson and Dr. 
William E. Gilroy, editor of The Congre- 
gationalist. Rey. Charles H. Cutler of 
Andover and Dr. Thomas H. Billings of 
Salem, Mass., will take part in the 
meeting. 

The Unitarian Ministerial Union has its 
annual meeting Monday at 11 o’clock at 
Bulfinch Place Church, with two speakers: 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow of Meadville on ‘“Re- 
cruiting the Ministry”, and Prof. William 
BH. Hocking of Harvard on “Recent Phi- 
losophical Conceptions of God’. The 
Ministerial Union will have its luncheon 
at one o’clock at the Boston City Club. 
Tickets should be secured in advance, at 
$1.00, from Rey. Leslie T! Pennington, 28 
Charles Street, Braintree, Mass. 

The Tuckerman School Association has 
its luncheon Monday, at one o’clock, at 
the Second Church in Boston. Tickets at 
$1.00 may be obtained by addressing the 
Tuckerman School, 33 West Cedar Street, 
Boston, Mass. Everyone is welcome. 

Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society has its busi- 
ness meeting in the Old South Meeting- 
house. The Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice joins it at 2.30 o’clock in a 
program meeting with addresses on ‘Per- 
sonal Liberty and Social Control in an 
Industrial Age”, by Prof. John Herman 
Randall of Columbia College, and on ‘“Pro- 
hibition, a New Control of the New Day”, 
by Rey. Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J. 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League will be held this year 
in Arlington Street Church, since Unity 
House has passed out of the hands of the 
League. Speakers will be announced. 
These will be of the usual prominence in 
the world of thought. The League Council 
will have its session at 9 o’clock Monday 
morning. 

During Monday afternoon the events 
scheduled are the Tuckerman School 
graduation, at the Second Church, with 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton as speaker; a meet- 
ing of The Retreat, in the Upper Room at 
25 Beacon Street, with speakers including 
Dr. John H. Lathrop, Dr. Horace West- 
wood, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Ernest G. 
Adams, and others; the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society at 25 Beacon Street; the 
annual meeting of the Guild of Parish 
Workers at Bulfinch Place Church. From 
4 to 5.30 o’clock tea will be served by the 
hospitality committee on the reception 
floor at 25 Beacon Street. 

Raymond B. Bragg of Chicago will 
speak on “The Ethics of Birth Control” 
at a public meeting of the Fellowship for 
Social Justice at seven o’clock Monday 
evening, the place to be announced. 

Delegates to the one hundred and fifth 
annual meeting of the A. U. A. will as- 
semble at 9.45 o’clock, Tuesday morning, 
in Tremont Temple. The devotional sery- 
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ice will be one which Dr. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson has prepared for general use 
in connection with the Massachusetts Ter- 
centenary celebration, and will be con- 
ducted by him. In addition to elections 
and the usual annual reports, the Com- 
mission to the Independent Church of the 
Philippine Islands will make a report. The 
Commission consists of Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen and Dr. Berkeley B. Blake. 

At the afternoon session of the Associa- 
tion meeting, Rey. Raymond B. Bragg will 
conduct the devotional service, and greet- 
ings from religious liberals of foreign 
lands will be presented by Rey. H. Lismer 
Short of Great Britain; Rey. Geza 
Lorinezi of Transylvania, and Rey. BE. 
Subbukrishnaiya of India. Reports from 
the field will be given by Dr. Thomas H. 
Saunders, Houston, Tex., and Rev. Howard 
B. Bard, San Diego, Calif. The address 
of the afternoon will be on “What Are We 
to Do About Crime?” by Dr. A. Warren 
Stearns, State Commissioner of Correc- 
tion in Massachusetts. 

The Unitarian Social Service Council 
has its annual meeting Tuesday night at 
6 o’clock in the Arlington Street Church. 
This is open to the public, and tickets for 
supper at $1.00 may be secured from Mrs. 
Murdock M. Clark, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The addresses will be: “Social 
Service in the Y. P. R. U.”, Mrs. Waitstill 
H. Sharp; ‘The A. U. A.’s Department of 
Social Relations”, Dr. Robert C. Dexter; 
“Social Service in the Local Church”, Rey. 
Edgar S. Wiers. 

At the Religious Arts Guild’s annual 
meeting, Tuesday evening at 8 o'clock, at 
the First Church, the program will be a 
practical conference on church architec- 
ture. George Hale Reed, Rey. Ralph H. 
Baldwin, and others will tell how they 
have met architectural problems in their 
parishes, and Rev. Vincent B. Silliman of 
Portland, Maine., will give an illustrated 
talk on “Unitarian Churches, Old and 
New”. 

The Y. P. R. U. has a public weeting to 
which everyone is invited, Tuesday eve- 
ning, at 8.15 o’clock, at the Arlington 
Street Church. Rey. Frederick May Eliot 
of St. Paul, Minn., will speak on “When 
Half-Gods Go”, and Frank B. Frederick 
on “Are We Paying Our Pledge?” 

Wednesday will be General Alliance day 
as usual, with the Ware lecture in the 
evening at the Arlington Street Church. 
Dr. William L. Sullivan gives the lecture, 
on “Religious Liberalism as a Moral Voca- 
tion”, and Rev. Lawrence Clare of 
Montreal leads the devotional service. 

The General Alliance business meeting 
will be in Tremont Temple in the morning 
and the collection will be devoted to the 
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general missionary work of the organiza- 
tion. After the business, brief addresses 
will be made by Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
and Rey. Howard B. Bard. At the public 
meeting in the afternoon, in the same 
auditorium, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin will 
make an address on “They Have Kept 
the Faith’. Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., 
leads the devotionals. 

Rey. Lawrence Clare gives the Berry 
Street address Wednesday morning. The 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
has its luncheon and annual meeting at 
Bulfinch Place Church Wednesday at one 
o'clock. Alliance conferences on Junior 
Work and Religious Education take place 
at 4.30 at 25 Beacon Street. At 12.15, 
Evening Alliance delegates will meet for 
a luncheon conference at Bulfinch Place 
Church. 

Mrs. Louis C. Cornish invites the min- 
isters’ wives to a social hour in the First 
Parish Church parish house in Belmont, 
Wednesday afternoon. Busses will leave 
25 Beacon Street immediately after the 
Alliance meeting. Dr. Henry Wilder Foote 
will give an illustrated talk on ‘Historic 
Boston” and supper will be served. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society’s 
sessions will be held at the Arlington 
Street Church, Thursday morning and 
afternoon. Among the speakers will be 
Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon, Carl A. Hemple, 
and others. Dr. Hutcheon will also be 
the speaker at the Meadville Alumni 
Luncheon, Thursday at 12.30, at Bulfinch 
Place Church. 

The Unitarian Festival is scheduled for 
Thursday night at Hotel Statler, with 
William Roger Greeley as toastmaster, 
and addresses by Dr. Charles EH. Park and 
others. Arrangements about tickets are 
-as in previous years. 

Several conferences are to be held 
Thursday at 25 Beacon Street. These in- 
clude Cheerful Letter, Post Office Mission, 
and College Centers. The public meeting 
of the General Alliance Massachusetts 
Social Service Committee will be at 10 
A.M. in the Arlington Street Church vestry. 

Friday morning, Alliance presidents will 
have a conference in Hale Chapel. At 
5 o’clock in the afternoon the thirty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Y. P. R. U. opens 
in the First Parish Church, Dorchester. 
A banquet follows, with an address on “Ag- 
gressive Unitarianism” by Rev. Howard 
B. Bard of San Diego. Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish conducts the devotional service, 
and the annual business meeting will fol- 
low. Saturday afternoon and evening the 
Y. P. R. U. delegates will be guests at 
the outdoor picnic of the Greater Bos- 
ton Federation at Cedar Hill, Waltham. 

The Proctor Academy reception and 
dinner will be at the Boston City Club, 
Friday, at 6.30 p.m. This is for all friends 
of Proctor. Tickets, $2.00. 


. History of Association 


The Association directors have author- 
ized the appointment of a committee to 
prepare a history of the American Unita- 
rian Association from its formation to the 
present time. Dr. Cornish will select the 
committee. 
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A Church’s Neighborhood Program 


A church of medium size in a metro- 
politan section and a cosmopolitan neigh- 
borhood, with only a few of its members 
living in the vicinity, is not in a healthy 
condition. Knowing this, the Harvard 
Street Church in Cambridge, Mass., real- 
ized that progress depended upon its 
ability to interest people living in the 
neighborhood about the church. Rey. 
Wesley Goodson Nicholson, minister, in 
co-operation with the Standing Committee 
of the church, and assisted by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, devised and 
carried through the following program. 

1. The natural boundaries of the neigh- 
borhood about the church were deter- 
mined. It was found that the church was 
centrally located in a residental section 
covering about three-quarters of a square 
mile. 

2. The police list which is taken each 
year, containing the name of every male 
and female above the age of twenty, was 
obtained and carefully revised to discover 
families and individuals living in the 
territory. 

3. On Thursday, January 16, a printed 
letter, illustrated with a picture of the 
church and enclosed in an envelope show- 
ing the church tower, was sent to 3,741 
families and individuals. This letter in- 
troduced Dr. John W. Barnett, a Congre- 
gational minister residing in Wellesley, 
Mass., an experienced conductor of church 
surveys. It was explained that, in the 
interest of the Harvard Street Church, he 
was to call on all the recipients of the 
letter seeking unchurched people. The 
letter also announced a series of five Sun- 
day evening religious services to be held 
at the church during the time of the house- 
to-house canvass. 

4. Sunday, January 19: Dr. Barnett 
began his work. In a period of five weeks, 
he spent 128 hours making contacts with 
over 2,000 families and individuals. He 
gathered information as to their church 
affiliation, denominational preference if 
they were not church members, and when- 
ever possible talked definitely regarding 
the Harvard Street Church, seeking to 
bring the party to the point of requesting 
that someone from the church call. He 
earried an invitation card listing the serv- 
ices of the church, which he distributed 
at his discretion. Ninety-nine cards were 
turned over to the church, representing 
families and individuals who requested a 
eall. 

5. Monday, January 20: Supper in the 
parish house was served to the present 
communicants, for the purpose of explain- 
ing the program to them and enlisting 
their support and interest. Dr. Barnett, 
Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, publicity director 
of the A. U. A., who handled all news- 
paper publicity during the campaign, Dr. 
Walter R. Hunt, who was the chief ad- 
viser from the A. U. A., and Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell, the preacher at the five Sun- 
day evening services, spoke informally 
after the supper. 

6. Tuesday, January 21: About 125 win- 
dow cards advertising the Sunday evening 
program were placed in the stores of the 
neighborhood. 


7. Friday, January 24: Newspaper pub- 
licity was begun and continued throughout 
the five weeks. This included advertise- 
ments in the local Cambridge papers and 
in one or two of the Boston papers each 
week, and as much news in all of the 
papers. as the untiring efforts of Mrs. 
Donahue could command. About 270 
inches of news space was given to the 
entire program. 

8. Sunday, January 26: The program of 
evening meetings began. Mr. Nicholson, 
the minister, led the devotional service. 
Dr, Summerbell. spoke at all five services. 
The Harvard Street Church supplied the 
music for one evening, and choirs came 
from other Unitarian churches on the 
other four evenings. The churches assist- 
ing with music were the Roslindale Unita- 
rian Church, First Parish in Cambridge, 
First Parish in Jamaica Plain, and the 
Second Church in Marlboro. The last- 
mentioned sent its choir of thirty-five 
voices for the final service. Instrumental 
numbers, processionals, and recessionals 
enlivened and beautified these services. 
The average attendance was 135, this 
average being lowered considerably by the 
occurrence of a blizzard on one evening, 
when only seventy-two were present. 

9. Monday, January 27: A conference of 
all workers was held at the A. U. A. Such 
conferences were held weekly throughout 
the campaign. 

10. Thursday, January 30: A series of 
weekly bridge parties was begun to give 
opportunity for social fellowship. 

11. Thursday, February 20: Parish 
supper. Special invitations were mailed 
to those who had expressed an interest 
in the church to Dr. Barnett, and also to 
strangers who, through the effort of 
the program, drifted into the morning 
congregation. 

12. Follow-up work is now being done. 
The plan is to have members of the church 
make the first call on prospects, and the 
minister the second. A class of members 
was taken in on Waster Sunday, and it is 
hoped that another class will be ready in 
a month or two. 

It is too early to give an adequate state- 
ment of the results of the program, but 
some of the benefits that have come to the 
church can be tabulated. They are as 
follows: 

a. Accurate knowledge of the commu- 
nity has been gathered. It was found that 

db. Practically all of the Unitarians are 
now known to the church. 

ec. The doors of ninety-nine homes have 
been opened to the church. Occupants are 
expecting a caller from the church. A 
point of concentration for future work has 
therefore been established. 

d. The morning congregation has been 
enlarged by the continued presence of be- 
tween ten and fifteen strangers each 
Sunday. 

e. The present membership of the church 
has been heartened and encouraged. Their 
outlook was extremely pessimistic, but now 
it is definitely toward a healthy optimism. 

f. The community’s estimation of the 
church has been heightened. 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. THomas G. Ress, President 
Miss BertHa Lanematp, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in May 

May 2 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., ‘Cheerful 
Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

May 5, 10.30 a.m., Monday Conference, 
Arlington Street Church Parish Hall, Ar- 
lington Street, Boston, Mass. Presiding 
Officer, Miss Mary F. Gill. Speaker to be 
announced. 


Your Social Service Committee 


Does the Committee on Social Service 
in your Alliance branch focus the social 
interests of the members so that they most 
effectively contribute to all co-operative 
efforts for social welfare and international 
good will? Many of the branch commit- 
tees are showing their faith by their 
works. The reports indicate that the work 
is in the main educational. In addition 
to the sewing for various welfare organi- 
zations, many are concerned with studying 
these organizations and furnishing volun- 
teer service. The particular task of mem- 
bers is to uphold those who are actively 
engaged in social service and to encourage 
co-operation in all programs for civic 
betterment. The power of public opinion 
is tremendous. Therefore, the social sery- 
ice committees are conducting study 
classes concerned with world peace, social 
welfare legislation, child welfare, and 
“security for the aged”. Another fine ex- 
pression of social service activity is the 
co-operation with other church groups in 
the community, and these groups find 
themselves in accord with many State fed- 
erations of churches as well as the larger 
federal councils. Since civic betterment 
depends on the effort of all the members 
of the community, this co-operative effort 
with the other church groups is a very 
happy one; misunderstandings quickly dis- 
appear in working together for the good 
of all. Many social service committees are 
reporting at regular Alliance meetings 
items that indicate the social aspects of 
religion and are encouraging members to 
bring clippings for the common scrapbook, 
which bears the title “Putting Religion 
to Work”. The headings are “Social Im- 
plications of Religion in Our Church, Our 
Community, Our State, Our Nation, and 
Our World.” The reports ‘convince the 
general committee that belief in the 
brotherhood of man furnishes the active 
motivation for the effective development 
of a new way of life. No program of 
social betterment grows without vision. 
This vision is brightest where the spiritual 
ideal is strong, clear, and bright. Wor- 
ship with others in a church service en- 
courages the power to see visions and 
bring them to happy fulfillment. So an- 
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Alliance Meetings for Anniversary Week 


Following is a copy of the call to the 
annual meeting: } 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 21 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


10 a.M. Fortieth annual meeting for the 
presentation of reports, and transaction of other 
business. Accredited delegates, board members, 
and life members must present credentials. 
Those unable to be present may send creden- 
tials before the meeting to the General Alliance, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Kindly note 
that credential cards are enclosed with this 
call. Delegates should be chosen according to 
the by-laws, Articles III and XI. 

Seats will be reserved for delegates, board 
members, and life members. A collection will 
be taken for the missionary work of the Gen- 
eral Alliance. 

Brief addresses by Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
Milton, Mass., and Rey. Howard B. Bard, San 
Diego, Calif. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 21 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


2.30 p.M. Public Meeting. Devotional serv- 
ice conducted by Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., 
Needham, Mass. Address by Rev. Frederick 
R. Griffin, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Conferences 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 21 


12.15 p.m. Evening Alliance delegates’ lunch- 
eon conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 

4.30 p.m. Junior Work, Fifield Memorial 
Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

4.30 P.M. Religious Education, Fifield Memo- 
rial Room, 25 Beacon Street. 


THURSDAY, May 22 


10.00 A.M. Massachusetts Committee on 
Social Service, Arlington Street Church Vestry 
—enter at 353 Boylston Street. 

11.00 a.m. Cheerful Letter, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street. 


2.30 P.M. Post Office Mission, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street. 
3.30 P.M. College Centers, Religious Arts 


Guild Room, 25 Beacon Street. 


FRIDAY, MAY 23 


10.00 A.M. Alliance Presidents, Hale Chapel, 
64 Marlborough Street (corner of Berkeley 
Street). 

BeERTHA LANGMAID, Secretary. 


Copies of this call have been mailed to 
all branches, board members, and life 
members. These, with the credential card 
duly signed by the branch secretary, 
should be given to the delegates chosen 
by each branch. Will all such be pre- 
pared to show their credentials at the 
door? All who are interested will be wel- 
come, whether delegates or not. 

Delegates are requested to wear a card 
bearing the name of State. 

A representative of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee will be in the Fifield Room, 25 
Beacon Street, each day. Alliance mem- 
bers, especially those from a distance, are 
asked to make themselves known. 

After the conference of presidents on 
Friday, board and committee members 
will remain to answer questions and re- 
ceive suggestions. They may also be 
found at Alliance Headquarters on Wed- 
nesday afternoon following the meeting 
in Tremont Temple. If a president is 
unable to attend the conference, she may 
appoint a substitute. 


other task of the social service committee 
is to encourage church attendance at sery- 
ices of worship. In order that all branches 
may benefit as well as contribute to the 
social service program of the Alliance, 
conferences will be held during the com- 
ing year; for those branches which cannot 
attend because of distance from Boston, 
reports will be sent to the social service 
chairmen. Our purpose is to continue in 
all constructive good works, to work to- 
gether, and to share successes as well as 
failures. “Religion is what we do with 
our social-mindedness.” 


April Board Meeting 


The April meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in the Fifield Room, Uni- 
tarian Building, on Friday, April 11, the 
president, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, in the 
chair. Thirty-one board and committee 
members were present; also, as guests, 
three branch presidents: Mrs. George F. 
Patterson of Braintree, Mrs. A. Isabelle 
Davis of Quincy, and Mrs. William H. 
Cox of Roslindale, Mass. 

The name of Mrs. John Pickering of 
First Church, Salem, Mass., has been 
added to the Life Membership list. Five 
names have been placed In Memoriam by 
Alliance branches: Mrs. Anna Wilson 
Hardon and Mrs. Frances A. Burt by 
Channing branch, Newton; Miss Guilielma 
Folger by Nantucket; Mrs. Rachel B. 
Damon and Miss Sarah EB. Leonard by 
Marshfield Hills, Mass.; and by legacy 
Mrs. Charles T. Catlin of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Since the last meeting, the president 
has addressed Alliance branches at Second 
Church, Boston, Groton, Rockland, Mass., 
Newport, R.I., Hartford Conn., Wilming- 
ton, Del., where the meeting took the form 
of a Founders’ Fund party, and the De 
Normandie group at Norfolk House Centre, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Both interesting and stimulating were 
the reports of several committees: Inter- 
national, Cheerful Letter, Friendly Links, 
Religious Education, and Program. The 
Committee on Religious Education will 
hold a conference at the Unitarian Build- 
ing on Friday, April 25, at 2.30 P.M. ; 
speaker, Rey. George E. Huntley. A new 
Friendly Links leaflet has been issued. 
One on Programs is being prepared. 

The President stated that, for the 
present, Alliance activities in connection 
with World Peace will be in charge of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Social 
Service. 

Miss Louise Brown reported the total 
amount of the Founders’ Fund to date as 
$72,000. 

Miss Luey Lowell, who is to spend the 
summer abroad, was commissioned to rep- 
resent the General Alliance at any meet- 
ings she may attend. 

The resignation of Mrs. John R. Decker, 
regional vice-president for the Central 
Western States, was accepted with great 
regret. 

After hearing the report of the College 
Centers Committee, those present voted to 
commend to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation the Joint Committee on Student 
Work and to recommend its continuance. 
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Reports from the Western States and 
from four Massachusetts directors bore 
testimony to a splendid spirit, much real 


accomplishment, and unceasing loyalty, 
both to home church and Alliance 
interests. 


Of Women’s Work 


at Cluj-Kolozsvar 


Within recent years the women of the 
Unitarian churches in Transylvania have 
been taking a more active part in church 
work. The Alliances have increased in 
numbers and in organized work. They 
have done much for the girls (chiefly 
daughters of Unitarian ministers and 
teachers from country towns) who come 
to Kolozsvar to go to school. As there is 
no Unitarian high school for girls there, 
the girls go to a fine Catholic school, 
where no effort is made to convert them. 

Last year six women were appointed to 
the board of twelve in charge of the Girls’ 
Home; up to that time, the women had 
supplied many needs but had had no 
authority. But now, since the importance 
of housing these girls properly has been 
stressed by the Kolozsvar women, better 
accommodations have been given by the 
College, in place of the very crowded and 
unattractive rooms formerly granted. 

The beds were those used by soldiers 
when the College was occupied as a hos- 
pital—bare boards with a mattress of 
homespun sacking filled with straw. The 
women on the board determined to supply 
something more comfortable and sanitary ; 
they asked Alliance branches and individ- 
uals at the time of the meetings of the 
Chief Consistory to give the cost of one 
bed, nine dollars, and have the name of 
the donor placed on the bed. Many were 
then given; the British women have given 
ten, and some have been supplied by Alli- 
ance branches here, so that fifty of the 
sixty needed have been given and some 
of the cupboards. A letter of gratitude 
signed by the women members of the 
board and the headmistress of the House 
says: “It is our endeavor to make the 
Home a really warm and happy fireside 
for our girls. You help us yearly in our 
work and we are very grateful to you.” 

The Kolozsvar Alliance holds meetings 
every week, with prominent speakers, and 
is greatly enjoying its fine new room in 
the College. The women meet there with 
handiwork and enjoy music or some good 
program. The sale of the work brings 
in a good income, as did the collection for 
the Christmas celebration. 

The women held a tea during the Chief 
Consistory meetings and interested the 
representatives from the villages in the 
problems of the girls who come as servants 
to Kolozsvar and meet there many tempta- 
tions. Some of the Kolozsvyfr women de- 
vote Sunday afternoons to these peasant 
girls. 

Mrs. Bovos arranged two very success- 
ful concerts at the Bishop’s and at her 
home for the Francis David Association. 
Before Easter the women will arrange a 
fine pageant, scenes from the Bible rep- 
resented by church members and arranged 
by a Unitarian painter, Mr. Toth. 
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Founders’ Fund—$20,000 Needed 


The ever-increasing list of names being 
put upon the Honor Roll proves the con- 
tinuing interest in that feature of the 
Founders’ Fund and has added materially 
to the sum total in hand of $73,547.17— 
cash which is deposited to the account of 
the Founders’ Fund, making no account 
of outstanding pledges. These pledges and 
the prospect of donations yet to come but 
not actually pledged will make a possible 
$80,000. There remains the amount of 
$20,000 yet to find and only four weeks 
before the Annual Meeting in Tremont 
Temple! 

Several branches have not yet reported. 
Several have not turned in their total 
contribution because many of their mem- 
bers have not as yet responded. Are you 
one of those members? Is your branch one 
not yet heard from? Do your best to 
correct that situation and have your 
branch report as soon as possible, as much 
money as possible, and a one hundred per 
cent. representation in raising that money! 
This is the responsibility of every Alliance 
member. Your utmost endeavor is needed 
to prove not only that the Alliance can 
accomplish what it plans to do but that 
there is among present-day members a 
very real and -loyal devotion to our 
founders and pioneer women who, fifty 
years ago, with a small beginning, had the 
vision to organize our Unitarian women 
to meet opportunities which are ever pre- 
senting themselves to those of a liberal 
faith. 


The following names have been placed 
upon the In Honorem list: Mrs. Judith W. 
Andrews, late of Boston, by Boston 
(First), Mass.; Mrs. Fred A. Barker, late 
of Gloucester, by Mr. Fred A. Barker, 
Gloucester, Mass.; Mrs. William Binney, 
late of Providence and Newport, R.I., by 
Mrs. Charles F. Russell, Boston, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Mary Lamper Bubier, late of Lynn, 
Mass., by Miss Josephine A. Bubier, Lynn, 
Mass.; Mrs. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Con- 
cord, Mass., by Mrs. Sidney Winslow, 
Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. John S. Butler, 
late of Palo Alto, Calif., by Miss Marie 
A. Butler, San Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. 
John White Chadwick and Mrs. Edward 
Haynes, Brooklyn, N.Y., by Brooklyn (Sa- 
maritan), N.Y.; Mrs. William L. Chaffin, 
late of North Easton, Mass., by North 
Easton, Mass.; Olivia W. Chamberlain, 
late of Chicago, Ill., by Chicago (Unity), 
Tll.; Miss Mary A. Downing, late of Con- 
cord, N.H., by Concord, N.H.; Mrs. Dor- 
man Eaton, New York, N.Y., by New York 
(All Souls), N.Y.; Mrs. George Draper 
Everett, late of Dover, Mass., by Mrs. 
Charles E. St. John, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Edith Kent Frazier, Aurora, Il., by Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass.; Mrs. Clara Fell Fyffe, 
late of Bloomington, Ill., by Mr. and Mrs. 
Emmet L. Richardson, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Mrs. John N. Gabriel and Mrs. George 
Gilmour, Denver, Colo., by Denver, Colo. ; 
Mrs. Thomas M. Gale, late of Washington, 
D.C., by Mrs. MacLean, Washington, D.C.; 
Miss Grace F. Haskins, Cambridge, Mass., 
by friends; Mrs. Nellie M. Henry, late of 
Roslindale, Mass., by Roslindale, Mass. ; 


Mrs. John C. Learned, late of St. Louis, 
Mo., by St. Louis (Unity), Mo.; Mrs. 
Augustus Mendon Lord, Providence, R.I., 
by Providence (First), R.I.; Mrs. Mary P. 
McGlenen, Dorchester Center, Mass., and 
Mrs. Franklin F. Raymond, Boston, Mass., 
by Boston (Second), Mass.; Mary B. 
Phillips, late of North Andover, Mass., by 
Mrs. G. H. Mifflin, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Lucy R. Plympton, late of West Roxbury, 
Mass., by West Roxbury, Mass.; Dr. Abby 
Fox Rooney, Los Angeles, by Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Mrs. Philip H. Sears, late of Bos- 
ton, Mass., by Miss Annie L. Sears, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Miss Elizabeth W. Silsbee, 
late of Salem, Mass., by Salem (Second 
and Evening), Mass.; Mrs. Eliza R. Sum- 
ner, Canton, by Canton, Mass.; Mrs. Mary 
P. Wells Smith, Greenfield, Mass., by 
Greenfield, Mass.; Mrs. Mary Bancroft 
Winsor, late of Fairhaven, Mass., by Mrs. 
Carl C. Shippee; Mrs. Merle St. C. Wright, 
late of New York, N.Y., by Lenox Avenue 
Church friends; Mrs. Kate K. Wuerker, 
Alton, Ill., by her children; Mrs. Henry 
Wilder Foote, late of Boston, by her chil- 
dren; Mrs. Susan Whiting Ives, late of 
Amherst, Mass., by Rev. Henry G. Ives; 
Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke, late of Bos- 
ton, by Cheerful Letter friends; Mrs. Ed- 
ward ©. Jordan, late’ of Portland, Maine, 
by Edward C. Jordan, Portland, Maine; 
Mrs. Ellen 8S. Ballard and Mrs. Priscilla 
Shippen Staples, Lexington, Mass., by 
Lexington, Mass.; Mrs. Jabez T. Sunder- 
land, late of Ann Arbor, Mich., by Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. 
Lizzie Chapman Baker, Hartford, Conn., 
by Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Brooke Herford 
and Mrs. Henry S. Grew, late of Boston, 
Mrs. James B. Case late of Weston, Mass., 
Miss Bertha Langmaid, Mrs. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, and Miss Helen Pettes, Bos- 
ton, Mass., by Boston (Arlington Street), 
Mass.; Mrs. John W. Loud, Portland, 
Maine, by Montreal, P.Q.; Miss Jennie 
Young, late of Manchester, N.H., by Man- 
chester, N.H. 


The Founders’ Fund Committee takes 
pleasure in reporting the following one 
hundred per cent. branches: Hollywood, 
Calif.; Bedford, Hast Bridgewater, and 
Salem, Mass. (Second and Evening) ; Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass.; Hopedale (Afternoon 
and Evening), Mass.; Dover, N.H.; 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Appeals 


This year has seen a long list of Appeals 
and a large sum contributed to them. The 
comparatively small amount which has 
come in unappropriated indicates increas- 
ing interest on the part of the branches 
in definite causes. This year’s policy has 
demonstrated its value in the reflection of 
the interest of the branches. Of the large 
number of Appeals, five have been filled, 
six more undoubtedly will be filled, and 
the others have received a gratifying re- 
sponse. The thanks of the Committee and 
of the recipients goes out to the loyal band 
of workers who stand behind the Alliance. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of May 22, 1930. 
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A Symposium in Pittsburgh 

RELIGION AND THE MoDERN MIND. Jdited 
by Charles C. Cooper. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00. 

The editor is Head Resident of Kingsley 
House in Pittsburgh. The book is a col- 
lection of addresses delivered before the 
Hungry Club of Pittsburgh. “The Hungry 
Club”, Mr. Cooper tells us, “is an intel- 
lectual forum, a queer growth starting 
from a few men lunching together and 
developing into one of the great forums 
of the country, where problems of govern- 
ment, international affairs, science, eco- 
nomics, industry, and ethics were wont to 
be discussed”. ‘For some years’, he con- 
tinues, “it has been noticed that when any 
of the speakers touched, even incidentally, 
upon religion and philosophy, an imme- 
diate response in interest was noticeable”. 
Mr. Cooper points out that the immensity 
of the universe was a theme that recurred 
again and again, but was met by the 
statement of the growth in the concept of 
God. In an informal discussion, one 
speaker remarked that one might ride on 
a comet quite through the cosmos and 
entirely miss the little speck called the 
earth. “That is true’, said Bishop Mc- 
Connell. “But if one should say that on 
the earth there were an intelligence that 
could weigh the comet, could tell what it 
was made of, could compute its speed and 
plot its curve, then the traveler might 
miss the earth, but he might also miss the 
most significant thing in the, universe,” 

Harry Elmer Barnes has the opening 
essay, “Religion from the Standpoint of 
Agnosticism”. One who has read The 
Twilight of Christianity will find here 
nothing new, although Professor Barnes 
is always interesting. The completely 
humanistic, as opposed to the metaphysi- 
cal, or philosophical, concept of religion 
comes out in the following characteristic 
statement: “The writer is inclined to be- 
lieve that the future and permanent func- 
tion of the church will be that of provid- 
ing mass organization of the group senti- 
ment of mankind in support of the 
broader virtues of life.’ The next ad- 
dress was by Prof. Heber Doust Curtis, 
an astronomer of note. Your reviewer 
regards this as one of the most satisfac- 
tory statements from a professional scien- 
tist on the subject of religion that he has 
seen anywhere. A third essay is by Id- 
ward Scribner Ames, who writes on “Re- 
ligion from the Standpoint of Psychology”. 
This seems to me about the least satis- 
factory of the essays. What Professor 
Ames seems to say is that psychology has 
little to do with religion beyond providing 
us with a historical description of the 
various religious practices of the past, and 
doing the same for the present experiences 
and practices. When he comes to his con- 
cluding paragraph, he leaves the science 
of psychology altogether and sums up on 
a moral note, a sort of evaluation of the 
soul, suggester by Otto’s book Things and 


Ideals, but which might just as well have 
been suggested by any of the oldest 
ethical leaders. The next writer is more 
satisfying, Mont Robertson Gabbert, head 
of the department of philosophy in the 
University of Pittsburgh, who speaks of 
“Religion from the Standpoint of Phi- 
losophy”. Professor Gabbert might be 
classed as a neo-idealist, stronZly tinged 
with realism—not a bad combination. His 
discussion is rather too technical to be 
captured in a few sentences; but he, like 
many who are delving into the philosophi- 
cal aspects of religion to-day, finds some 
very real dialectical dilemmas. The com- 
plete avoidance of metaphysics by the 
pronounced Humanist comes perilously 
near to a complete skepticism with regard 
to any and all the findings of the human 
intelligence, because that intelligence it- 
self must be subjected to the same critical 
analysis; so that one saws off his own 
limb of vantage and is left without any 
trustworthy information either about him- 
self or about the world in which he lives. 
“Whatever may be the final judgment of 
history, it at least clears the atmosphere 
of much that is scholastic and obscure to 
have Bacon revile the idols of the theater 
and William. James propose a radical em- 
piricism.. But both Bacon and James were 
pointing out that the finalities of religion 
and science are both in the same boat. 
Absolutes had better hang together, or 
they may both hang separately.” 

John Lovejoy Elliott contributes an 
article on ‘Religion from the Standpoint 
of Ethical Culture”. Everyone who knows 
Dr. Eliott and his work realizes that what- 
ever he says will be shot through with a 
lofty ethical idealism. This essay is no 
exception. His closing sentence is char- 
acteristic: “It is this socialized idea of 
the divine which the ethical movement is 
attempting to realize and cherish in the 
world.” Next comes an address by 
Samuel Harry Goldenson, Rabbi of Rodef 
Shalom Congregation of Pittsburgh; sub- 
ject, “Religion from the Standpoint of 
Judaism”. Dr. Goldenson drives home the 
thought that the immensity of the uni- 
verse does not need to drive out the con- 
cept of God, and asks pertinently enough, 
“Shall we be told that God’s infinitude is 
relative only to a universe less difficult 
and less arduous to administer, and that 
his omniscience is relative only to a less 
intricate and less complex one?” Again 
he says: “What religion says, and cer- 
tainly what Judaism says, is that the 
most significant thing about human life 
is human life; and no amount of analysis, 
no amount of imaginative or vicarious 
decomposition of a living organism will 
either explain or explain away the 
amceba’s appetite for living or satisfy the 
human being’s craving for living meaning- 
fully and significantly.’ Mr. Cooper has 
reserved to the last the address by Bishop 
McConnell of the Methodist Church. This 
last writer has a way of getting into the 
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very front place in any company he is in, 
chiefly, I think, because he is so versatile 
and yet has a way of sticking close to the 
text he has chosen for any special address, 
essay, or book. His title here is “Religion 
from the Standpoint of Christianity”. His 
thesis is much the same as that of the 
author’s book, The Christ-like God. 
Bishop McConnell is a stanch Christian in 
that he thinks Christianity, quite inde- 
pendently of any dogmatic theory of 
Christ’s person, has something to say to 
and of mankind, which none of the other 
religions has said. Of course, in dealing 
with Christianity, Bishop McConnell al- 
ways starts with Judaism, especially 
noting the emphasis of the Jewish 
prophets on the ethical concept of God, 
with its corresponding ethical demands on 
men. Christianity, he holds, places a still 
higher value on the character of God, and 
its corresponding correlate, the higher 
worthfulness of man. “The method of 
Christianity”, he says, “is that of faith— 
faith first of all in the soundness of moral 
venturing in the name of the highest 
ideal. ... On the basis of faith, Chris- 
tianity seeks to make the most of man— 
or of men, women, and children.... 
Inasmuch as we have to take ventures at 
best, Christianity makes the venture of 
holding that in the nature of man we 
have the best key to the nature of the 
universe. ... If Christianity is right as 
to the nature of the Creative Force, that 
Force is under the heaviest moral bonds 
in the universe for the utmost success 
in right moral outcome.... The great 
heretic, in the teaching of Jesus, was the 
rich man whose heresy consisted in hay- 
ing the wrong place, or no place at all, 
for Lazarus. The deadliest sin, from the 
standpoint of the Gospels, is greed, and 
it is the victory over greed that true 
Christianity always sets itself to win.” 
If any modern prophet is giving us better 
philosophy, religion, and ethics than are 
contained in this essay, your reviewer 
hopes to be quickly informed as to who 
he is. 

To all this may I add just one word 
of qualification. Just what does anyone 
mean when he uses the word Ohristian 
as descriptive of an ethical concept, stand- 
ard, or ideal? Would some of our Jewish 
friends, whose characters we all delight 
to honor, feel complimented, or otherwise, 
if they were called Christian gentlemen? 

J. A.F, 


Jeremiah 


JEREMIAH THE PROPHET: A StTupy IN PER- 
SONAL RELIGION. By Raymond Calkins. Neto 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Of all the Hebrew prophets, none was 
so akin to the present-day liberal as 
Jeremiah. He was a_ thoroughgoing 
pacifist, internationalist, idealist, noncon- 
formist, vigorous critic of the social and 
religious views of his day—in short, he 
was for his generation what the liberal 
has always been, a disturber of the peace, 
a man who called in question all that 
people had long since supposed to have 
been settled. And like the liberals of all 
time, he aroused the intensest enmity of 
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the vested interests and likewise that of 
the common people, who are always ready 
to follow blindly and to their own un- 
doing in the train of the vested interests. 
Jeremiah was a liberal, and yet he is 
only slightly read by liberals or by stu- 
dents of religion in general, largely be- 
cause his book is not very intelligible 
apart from a guide and interpreter. It 
is to supply this that Raymond Calkins 
has written his interpretation of the man 
and his message. He has rearranged the 
ehapters in what he believes to be their 
historical sequence, collected these into 
various episodes, and then presented each 
in its historical setting, so that the whole 
career of Jeremiah stands out distinct 
and precise at every point, at times more 
precise than the facts warrant. For ex- 
ample, on page 15 it is said that Jeremiah 
was born “about the year 650 B.c.”, which 
is approximately true, but thereafter this 
is regarded as a definite date and made 
the bases of giving definite ages to the 
prophet at various stages in his career. 
The book is supplied with the necessary 
appendices, including an extensive bib- 
liography, to which might have been added 
Albert Condamin, Le Livre de Jérémie. 
The volume is intended to be a popular, 
not a critical, treatment, and so has little 
to say about the many critical questions 
of text and the like. It is intended to 
make Jeremiah and his message under- 
standable, and that it has done in eminent 
fashion. One small correction in the 
dates, however, needs to be made: we 
know now that Nineveh fell, not in 607 
(pp. 22, 166), but in 612 (cf. p. 365). 


T. J. M. 
Whitewash 
Rocvurs ov THE Brsuy. By James Black. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


A series of sermons whose purpose is to 
prove that in even the worst lives there 
are extenuating circumstances. The great 
sinners of the Bible were not so black 
as they are painted. The author is min- 
ister of St. George’s West Church, Hdin- 
burgh. With abundant skill, he pleads for 
a fairer judgment concerning such classic 
malefactors as Cain, Esau, Balaam, Saul, 
Gehazi, Pontius Pilate, Ananias, Demas, 
and the Elder Brother of the Prodigal. 
In making out a ease for Jezebel, he is 
particularly successful. Although some of 
his discourses come dangerously near to 
special pleading, the whitewash applied 
is of a superior quality. These sermons 
are simple, direct, virile, manifesting 
genuine homiletic power. The_ spirit 
saturating them is sympathetic, really 
Christian. - From the list of evil-doers, 
only Judas is absent, and only because 
Dr. Black has dealt with him in a former 
volume, A.B. H. 


Russia To-day 


A Grrt In Soviet Russia. By Andrée Violis. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.50. 

Mademoiselle Violis toured Russia alone. 
Her narrative is the result of a unique and 
venturesome experience. The author sur- 
veyed the life of revolutionized Russia 
from a variety of angles. Her book is a 
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group of monographs portraying life and 
conditions in widely separated districts. 
She visited Moscow, Nijni-Novgorod, Len- 
ingrad, Kazan on the Volga, Baku on the 
Caspian Sea, Tiflis, Hrivan, and Batum on 
the Black Sea. Her studies include activi- 
ties in city, town and country; interviews 
with members of the old aristocracy, the 
Soviet, and neutrals. Her descriptions in- 
clude vignettes of the agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and mining sections. The book 
has distinctive literary quality; but we 
wish at times that her style did not get in 
the way of her descriptions. She had 
unusual opportunities and employed them, 
but her method of narration, while bright 
and creative, in spots, lacks the solid, in- 
formative reading one expects, and is dis- 
appointed if he does not find, in a book on 
modern Russia. Style is good; but a defi- 
nite, simple narrative that “gets one’ is 
better. Still, the volume convinces, and 
adds a valuable chapter to the history of 
Soviet Russia. E. H.C. 


The Christian Ministry 


By G. A. Johnston 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 


Way PrR»DACH CuRIST? 
Ross. 
$1.50. 


The Noble Lectures, delivered in Har- 
vard in 1928. They are a plea for the 
vocation of the ministry by a lecturer in 
homiletics from a famous seminary; but 
their content is substantially a study of 
Christ as the center and motive of effec- 
tive preaching. The writer considers the 
background of Jesus, his personality, and 
his achievements. “If a man wishes to 
help his fellow men toward religious satis- 
faction’, he says, ‘it is in the direction of 
Jesus he should turn”. Jesus is one who 
“carries us all the way into the presence 
of the Highest Himself—and leaves us 
there”. “Christianity is primarily an 
offer of fellowship with God.” Professor 
Ross offers a challenge, here in these lec- 
tures, to earnest-minded youth to enlist as 
leaders in the search for that fellowship; 
to be, as he puts it, “a minister of hope to 
others, carrying the sweet air of God’s 
unfatigued eternity into the necessitous 
rooms of time”. ¥, B.S. 


Our Origins 
Tun MAKING OF A NATION. By Harry Hlmer 


Barnes, Elizabeth A. Dexter, and Mabel Gregory 
Walker. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 33.25. 


The authors of The Making of a Nation 
have undertaken to present a textbook 
for high school students which should 
trace the growth of civilization in the 
United States rather than merely chronicle 
its military and political history. In large 
measure they have succeeded in producing 
a work which should hold the interest of 
boys and-girls in their teens. As in the 
Rise of American Civilization, great em- 
phasis has been placed upon social, 
cultural, and economic conditions in the 
various periods of our history. Dates and 
specific data suffer some neglect as a 
result; but adequate treatment of the 
more important events and individuals 
has been given, each chapter being con- 
cluded by references to more detailed 
works as well as to historical fiction. The 
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authors disclaim any intention of engag- 
ing in a “debunking” exercise. Indeed, 
they leave their story on several occasions 
to dispute the claims of some contempo- 
rary “debunkers”, notably as to the virtue 
of the fathers of our country and the 
responsibility for the Mexican War. In 
general, they strike very near the truth 
between opposing exaggerations of the 
school of Parson Weems and _ to-day’s 
iconoclasts. Although not as_ brightly 
written in parts as it might be, The Mak- 
ing of a Nation should have a broad ap- 
peal to the high school student. It is 
brought down to the present day, includ- 
ing the Sacco-Vanzetti case, Charlie Chap- 
lin, and the Kellogg Pact. Throughout, a 
conscious effort has been made to keep 
the broad sweep of American civilization 
to the fore, in order to show the student 
how the conditions of his or her life to-day 
have evolved from the past. 
H.W. F., JR. 


Tabloid Reviews 


WHAT A Moprrn CHURCH BHLINVES. By 
Warren Seymour Archibald, minister of the 
Second Church of Christ in Hartford. Hart- 
ford: Edwin Valentine Mitchell. $2.00. 


Mr. Archibald will be happily remem- 
bered by many of our ministers who were 
in the Harvard Divinity School with him 
over twenty years ago. As minister for 
a decade and more of the old South 
Church in Hartford, Conn., made con- 
spicuous by the long and fruitful pas- 
torate of his predecessor, Dr. Edwin 
Parker, Mr. Archibald has carried on the 
fine tradition and added to it the gifts of 
his own personality and preaching. The 
fifteen sermons in this volume have been 
selected to show what a modern church 
believes. They link what is best in Chris- 
tian thinking and aspiration of the past 
with the new knowledge of to-day. Traces 
are evident of the influence of William 
James and George A. Gordon, with whom 
he was associated as assistant minister in 
Boston. Much of old-fashioned phrase- 
ology is used; but the preacher is abso- 
lutely sincere, very much in earnest, 
plumbing the depths of human longing 
and aspiration. ¥. B.S. 


By John ©. Merriam. 
$2.90. 


Tue Livine PAST. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The president of the Carnegie Institute 
of Washington writes entertainingly of sey- 
eral discoveries which he has made—fossil 
footprints, fossil leaves, caves, and cafions. 
There are copious illustrations, and, alas! 
some preaching. E. F. 


PypntTecost Day By Day. By Bruce 8. White. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 175 cents. 


Spiritual meditations, one for each day 
of the fifty set apart for Pentecost, con- 
sisting of a bit of Scripture, a sermonette, 
and a prayer. Dr. White is evidently a 
man of human understanding and sym- 
pathy, as well as spiritual aspiration. 


Book Listed 


Smithsonian Institution Annual Report, 
1928. Washington, D.C. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Ships’ Clocks 


ROSE BROOKS 


Grandpa Martin and Grandson Peter 
Martin were friends. Neither one could 
possibly keep away from the other more 
than a day or two at a time, and that’s 
the proof. If you see a person because 
you think you have to—well, that may be 
all very well; but if you simply can’t stay 
away from a person, that’s being friends. 
Grandpa and Peter were just such friends, 
and always had been since the first day 
Peter could remember. 

Peter was twelve and, of course, went 
to school, like any other sturdy twelve- 
year-old. Grandpa’s house was two blocks 
out of Peter’s direct home-to-school beat, 
but scarcely a day passed that Peter didn’t 
cover those two blocks on the run. A\l- 
ways there was something he positively 
must tell Grandpa. Funny, Peter often 
thought, as he raced up Grandpa’s front 
walk, how there wasn’t a thing in the 
world Grandpa didn’t understand just the 
minute you said it. Most grown-ups asked 
such a lot of questions, and then didn’t 
know what a boy was talking about. But 
Grandpa was Grandpa. Nobody in the 
world like him! 

Grandpa’s hobby was clocks. His house 
was full of them, two or three in a room. 
The minute you opened the front door, you 
heard their busy ticking, soft ticks and 
loud ticks, but all even ticks, because 
Grandpa wouldn’t stand for any clock of 
his being the least bit unsteady or out of 
tick. On the hour, such a chiming as went 
on, high notes, deep notes, notes of middle 
pitch, and all together to the dot. 
Grandpa knew all about clocks and no 
mistake. They ticked together and struck 
the hour together, and if one had an at- 
tack of “nerves”, as Grandpa called it, 
and failed to be as dependable as the sun, 
Grandpa promptly removed it to his sunny, 
third-floor workshop were, on a big table, 
many a clock had been taken apart and 
put together again, to its ultimate cure. 
There, in his workshop, Peter most often 
found him, and Peter always took the 
stairs two at a time. 

“Hello!” Grandpa’s voice would always 
greet him as he burst in the door. And 
the warmth of his tone and the warmth of 
his never-failing smile always smoothed 
Peter instantly into his very nicest self. 
All this talk about cats having nine lives 
is nothing, compared to the number of 
selves each person has. 

“Hello!” Grandpa would usually repeat. 
“What's wrong to-day?” 

By the time Peter had opened the work- 
shop door and really found Grandpa, there 
wasn’t anything wrong with him, but there 
always had been, as both he and Grandpa 
very well knew. 

Peter was pugnacious, Peter was ob- 
stinate, Peter was quick-tempered. But 
Peter was also truthful, direct, and soft- 
hearted, and Grandpa knew how, with a 


magician’s skill, to blend all those quali- 
ties into a more manly and poised Peter 
than anyone else in the world knew him 
to be. 

“That’s where you lost your even tick- 
tock”, Grandpa would say serenely to 
Peter, after listening to a tale of scrim- 
mage. “What’d you get so mad for? 
Minute you lose your temper, you're all 
out of gear, and of course the other boy’ll 
get the best of you, and all the fellows 
will laugh at you. Just like one of my 
clocks. Let it lose its balance, and where 
will it be? You have to stand even and 
steady on your feet, just like a clock, if 
youre going to keep your tick even and 
steady and strong. How many times haye 
I told you? Why don’t you try it, next 
time you get into a scrap?” 

Grandpa never scolded. He just talked 
in that quiet voice of his about clocks and 
boys, and Peter was always as contented 
with him as a kitten basking in sunshine. 

“Stand up to ’em”, Grandpa would go 
on. “Don’t you ever let me hear of you 
backing down. But keep an even keel 
yourself, and you’ve got the other man 
licked every time. There’s no boy worth 
his salt but has to fight for it, though.” 

“For what?’ Peter would sometimes 
ask, just to be told again. 

“For his own even keel’, Grandpa neyer 
failed to tell him. “Nobody can get it for 
him, and there’s nobody on this earth can 
take it from him, once he’s got it. Don‘t 
you get discouraged, Peter. You’re getting 
steadier every day. Let’s listen to that 
tick of yours!” And Grandpa would 
gravely lay an ear against Peter’s chest 
and nod his head approvingly. And then, 
head close together, they would peer into 
the wheels of whatever clock Grandpa was 
repairing, and Peter would hand little 
tools as Grandpa called for them, and they 
would chat happily on a hundred subjects 
before Peter, prompted by inner activities 
which only boys know, would seamper off 
for another try-out of his wits in a be- 
wildering world—only that’s not his man- 
ner of describing his daily life. 

Often, after his twelfth birthday, Peter’s 
reports to Grandpa on _ boy-and-clock 
matters were encouraging. 

“Mad!” Peter exploded one day, and 
grew scarlet at the memory. “I was mad 
enough to knock him down.” 

“Didn’t you?” asked Grandpa, inquiring 
eyes on Peter. “Didn’t get the better of 
you, did he?” 

“T guess he didn’t’, said Peter. His en- 
counter had been with the school bully. 
“T looked him square in the eye and said, 
‘Do you know what “valiant” means? We 
all know you can’t spell it.’ ” 

“Spell it?’ asked Grandpa, laughing. 
“How on earth do you know whether he 
can spell it or not?” 

“Because he failed on that word in 
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spelling class this morning. That’s the 
only reason I thought of saying it to him, 
of course. Miss Archer makes us find out 
what the words mean, besides spelling 
them.” 

“Well, luck did play into your hands”, 
said Grandpa, mentally applauding Peter’s 
quick wits, though wisely making no men- 
tion of them. “What’d he say? What’d 
he do to you?” 

“Do to me?’ Peter laughed. “He didn’t 
do a thing and he didn’t say a thing. The 
rest of the crowd were all there and they 
all hooted and laughed and Ginger 
(Ginger was the bully’s nickname) got 
mad and beat it hot-foot for home.” 

“Ho!” said Grandfather. “So his 
name’s Ginger, this school bully. Why, 
do you suppose?” 

“Loses his temper all the time’, said 
Peter innocently. 

“Good name”, said Grandpa. “And he 
ean’t stand up to any fun poked at him. 
He’d be a great clock to take to sea, 
wouldn’t he?” 

“Take to sea?” said Peter, amazed. 
“Why, Grandpa, what do you mean, ‘take 
to sea’?” 

But Grandpa only laughed softly to him- 
self and said, “Looks to me as if you'd 


The Houses on the Hills 


Lonely they stand, here and there, 

Upon the hills 

In the remote places, above the city’s 
streets, 

Houses of dreams, 

The homes of the pioneers. 

Men gaze upon them as they pass 

Along the paved ways deep below, 

Wondering why the builders sought 

Such inaccessible places for their homes 

In those far days; 

They know not the spirit of the pioneers. 

It was the inaccessible that lured them 
on, 

The wilderness, the desert, the mountain 
peaks ; 

And so, when they came to build their 
homes of rest, 

It was the highest hills they chose 

Where, round about, 

Their vision — still 
checked 

To the far, wild horizons they loved. 

—J. P. G. 


might sweep. un- 


Sentence Sermon 


No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God.—Luke ia. #2. 


get it on your thirteenth birthday.” And 
try as he would, that was all Peter could 
get out of him. 

Peter’s thirteenth birthday came, as is 
the way of thirteenth birthdays. And be- 
fore it dawned, Peter had raced to 
Grandpa’s work room many, many times, 
and more and more often Grandpa, listen- 
ing to his tales, had said: 

“Good for you! That’s the way to rout 
‘fem! Keep yourself on an even keel, 
that’s the way!” 

As on other days, so on his thirteenth 
birthday, Peter raced to Grandpa’s work- 
shop, and there, as always, was Grandpa 
busy with a refractory clock. Peter's eyes, 
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though they were truly looking for noth- 
ing but Grandpa, couldn’t help seeing a 
neatly wrapped box on the end of the big 
table, with his own name, “Peter”, printed 
in tall black letters on the smooth, new 
wrapping paper. 

“Oh!” said Peter. There were never 
eyasions between him and Grandpa. 
“Why, here’s something for me!” 

“Why, so there is”, said Grandpa, stand- 
ing up to lift the box from the table and 
to put it into Peter’s arms. “It’s from me, 


Wanted—A Guide 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


If you’re looking for adventure, 
Choose a winding mountain trail; 

It’s a rover, and will take you 

Over stream and glen and vale: 
Through the dancing aspen thickets, 
Through the scrub oak, fresh and green, 
Past a little spring, all moss-rimmed— 
Places you have never seen. 


It will climb until you’re breathless; ~ 
Then it skips across a creek 

Where the speckled trout are lurking, 
Where the ferns play hide and seek. 
Follow on to glad adventure, 

Through the pines where chipmunks peer ; 
If your eye is keen and ready 

You may spy a graceful deer. 


Birds are piping in the forest, 
Squirrels chatter, rabbits hide; 
If you're looking for adventure, 
Take a mountain trail for guide! 


and you open it and you'll see it’s what 
we've been talking about, you and I, for 
years and years.” Grandpa spoke as if 
Peter were a hundred. 

Peter was already opening it, and as 
string, paper, and box cover came off, his 
eyes grew big and his mouth grew round 
in an “Oh!” 

“Like it?’ Grandpa had to ask, though 
Peter’s face had already told him. 

“Like it!” said Peter. “It’s a ship’s 
clock, and I know the bells! It’s eight 
bells for eight, twelve, and four o’clock !” 

“Right you are”, said Grandpa. “But 
tell me this. Why do you suppose I gave 
you a ship’s clock, instead of any other 
kind?” 

“IT don’t know”, said Peter, busy ex- 
amining his treasure. “I like it better’n 
the other kinds, though.” 

“Maybe because you feel a kinship for 
it”, said Grandpa. Peter, looking quickly 
up to see if he was joking, found he was 
and he wasn’t, a habit of Grandpa’s. 

‘Kinship?’ said Peter. “How do you 
mean?” 

“T mean you’vye made your inner man 
over so now it’s like the insides of a ship’s 
clock”, said Grandpa. As Peter looked 
utterly blank, he went on. “A ship’s clock 
has a compensating movement.” 

“Goodness, has it?’ said Peter. 
does that mean?” 

“Tt means that a ship’s clock goes to 
sea, and no matter how the sea tosses the 
ship about, that clock has insides that keep 
it on an even keel. No storm that blows 
ean knock that clock off its even keel. It 
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has the kind of works that keeps its own 
tick even and steady, regardless of the 
raging elements.” 

“Oh!” said Peter, looking shamefaced, 
as is the way of manly boys when praised. 
“What kind of a movement do you call it?” 

“Compensating”, said Grandpa, laughing 
and serious, in that baffling way of his. 
“You'll find a compensating movement is 
the whole secret in this stormy world.” 

Peter looked up and laughed with him. 
“Sounds. great, the way you tell about it— 
the clock, I mean”, he finished hastily. 

“T think I’m quite a speech-maker my- 
self’, agreed Grandpa. “I’ve known for 
quite a while you’d get it on your thir- 
teenth birthday, An even keel, that’s what 
that clock’s got, and nothing can take it 
away. That’s the way of even keels. Hard 
to come by, but once you feel one inside 
you, nothing can take it away. No kind 
of a storm whatsoever.” 

“WHumph !” said Peter. “Some clock !” 

“Humph!” said Grandpa, with equal 
fervor and inelegance. ‘Some boy!” 
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How Four Little Kittens 
Learned to Swing 


(A True Story from Washington) 
MAUD KAY SITES 


One summer day, in the city of Wash- 
ington, four little black-and-white kittens 
scampered out of a second-story window 
to the roof over which Aunt Dinah had 
hung a pretty line of white clothes for 
“Miss Lucy”. 

Now Aunt Dinah was very fond of the 
kittens and she was delighted when ‘‘Miss 
Lucy” told her she could name them. The 
names she chose were odd names for kit- 
tens, “but they sure do fit”, said Aunt 
Dinah with emphasis. 

“Hoppy” was always jumping up to 
catch at something. ‘Some day, I know 
he’s goin’ to jump right ovah the moon”, 
declared Aunt Dinah. “Moppy” was for- 
ever washing his face—the cleanest kitten 
you ever saw. “You'd think’, said Aunt 
Dinah, “that he was fixin’ to go to the 
White House to see the President!” And 
“Loppy’—‘‘He’s just too lazy to do any- 
thing’, she said, shaking her head. ‘He'll 
nevah see the moon or the White House 
eithah.”’ The fourth kitten was the pret- 
tiest of the lot, and Aunt Dinah named it 
“Golden Eyes”. 

The sun was warm that summer day and 
the clothes soon dried as they swayed back 
and forth in the breeze. The sheets 
flapped like great white sails on a ship 
at sea. 

It was while Hoppy was watching a 
flapping sheet that something playful en- 
tered his mind. He gave one big leap, 
eaught hold of the sheet, drew up his hind 
legs, and swung back and forth, back 
and forth. 

“What a wonderful swing!” he mused 
to himself as he hung on with all his 
might. 

In an instant lazy Loppy jumped up, 
and caught Hoppy aound the waist. The 
two kittens swung together, back and 
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forth, back and forth, like the pendulum 
of a clock. 


“Ha! Ha!” laughed lazy Loppy. “This 
is my kind of a game!’ 

But Loppy was getting heavy, and 
Hoppy screamed to him to let go. But 


Loppy was so thrilled that he didn’t even 
hear his brother’s voice. Suddenly both 
kittens fell backward with a bump, rolling 
over and over. 

By this time, Moppy and Golden Eyes 
were swinging at the other end of the 
sheet. Soon Hoppy and Loppy were in the 
game again. Four little kittens were now 
swinging on the big white sheet. One end 
was already beginning to slip down. Now 
it was dragging on the black, sooty roof! 
But the kittens held on, swinging back 
and forth, back and forth, in the. breeze. 
As fast as they fell down they scrambled 
up and tried it again. Loppy, seeing the 
dragging end of the sheet, rolled himself 
up in it with feet kicking out, just like a 
baby in a blanket. The kittens played 
until they were too tired to play any 
longer, and one by one they curled up 
to rest. 

Now all this time Aunt Dinah was 
busily preparing ‘‘Miss Lucy’s” dinner. It 
was almost dark when she stepped out on 
the roof to bring in the clothes. Not a 
kitten was in sight. Aunt Dinah wondered 
what had happened to the sheet that was 
trailing on the roof. She examined it 
closely. The bottom was covered with 
ever so many little black paw marks. 

Aunt Dinah began to laugh and she kept 
on laughing as she disappeared through 
the window with her arms full of clothes. 

But to this day she has never said one 
word about that sheet to ‘‘Miss Lucy’’! 

[All rights reserved] 
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VERSE 


May Morning 


MARJORIB DILLON 


I made a little basket, 
All ruffled gold and rosy, 
And then I hunted field and glen 
To find a pretty posy. 
I hung my bonny basket, 
I rang the bell for warning, 
And ran—and Mother found it there 
To greet her May-day morning. 


Dolly’s Picture 
KATHERINE HARRINGTON 


At last it’s time to waken her, 
So, gently with one hand, 

I pick her up and brush—brush off 
The grains of clinging sand. 


She smiles at me because I make 
Her blue eyes open wide; 
Isn’t this just the time to take 
Her picture at my side? 


V’ll turn my back lest she might think 
’Twas mine you were going to snap; 
Please do it quickly, 
She'll be cold without her flannel wrap. 
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First Conference of Maine Young People 


Addresses, round tables, and reports at Portland meeting 


HE achievement of another Y. P. R. U. 

dream came the first week-end in April 
—a successful conference at Portland, 
Maine, for Unitarian young people in 
Maine. There were about thirty-five dele- 
gates registered from Waterville, Sanford, 
Kennebunk, First Parish, and Preble 
Chapel in Portland. The delegates were 
the guests of the First Parish at a dinner 
Friday night and at an entertainment by 
the Longfellow Union, which consisted of 
two plays, “The Robbery” and “Thank 
You Doctor’, and monologues by Miss 
Helen Hayes. The candelight service was 
led by Ruth M. Twiss, secretary of the 
national Y. P. R. U. 

Saturday the delegates assembled for 
morning chapel service in charge of the 
Kennebunk delegates, led by Miss Isabel 
Greenleaf of Kennebunk. The morning ad- 
dress was given by Rev. George MacKay 
of Houlton, Maine, who discussed the or- 
ganization and programs of the young 
people’s society in Houlton. This furnished 
a fitting introduction for the round-table 
discussion led by Miss Twiss on local 
Y. P. R. U. problems. Rey. George Riley 
of Ellsworth, Maine, told briefly of his ex- 
perience in organizing a young people’s 
group there. Reports were also given by 
delegates from the different societies 
represented. 

The high point of the conference was 
reached in the address of the afternoon 
by Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge 
and Mendon, Mass., who spoke on “The 
Romance of Unitarianism”. He outlined 
the history of liberal thought from its 
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earliest beginnings and pointed out the 
challenge to Unitarian youth to-day to 
carry on this tradition. By way of recrea- 
tion, the delegates were then taken on a 
barbor trip to Peak Island. 

Helen Hayes, president of the Long- 
feliow Union, Poruand, was toastmistress 
at the banquet held Saturday night and 
proposed a splendid toast to the Y. P. R. U. 
Utber speakers were Rey. Vincent Bb. silli- 
man of the Kirst Parish; Miss Katharine 
M. Glhdden, executive secretary ot the 
national Y. P. R. U.; Roland B. Greeley, 
chairman of the Conference Committee ; 
and Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., director 
on the national Y. P. R. U. Board. Danc- 
ing was followed in turn by a candlelight 
service, led by David Hilton, president of 
the Waterville group. 

The final conference on Sunday morning 
was led by Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr. 
Hach delegation told briefly what valuable 
ideas they had gained from the Confer- 
ence and all expressed a hope that it 
would be repeated next year. 

Rey. Vincent B. Silliman preached the 
Sunday sermon, choosing as his subject 
“Is God Personal?” 

The Conference was directed by the 
New lLHngland subexecutive committee, 
Roland B. Greeley, Lexington, Mass., 
chairman, Linda Lancy, Marblehead, 
Mass., and Deborah A. Webster, Lexing- 
ton, Mass., assisted by a local committee 
headed by Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, Mrs. 
Lucian Snow, Jr., and consisting of Helen 
Hayes, Mary Sutherland, and Anna Snow. 


Service of Tribute to Puritan Women 


Conducted by women in First Parish Church, Watertown, Mass. 


OMEN of 19380 paid tribute to the 

Puritan women of 1680 in a service 
held at the First Parish Church, Unita- 
rian, in Watertown, Mass., March 16, the 
first service ever conducted entirely by 
women in the three hundred years of that 
ehurch. This parish celebrated the ter- 
centenary of its founding January 5. 

The sermon at the women’s service was 
preached by Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney of 
Wollaston, Mass., a descendant of Puritan 
stock and past president of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
service was arranged by Dr. Florence L. 
Meredith, wife of the parish minister, 
Rey. Ernest S. Meredith, assisted by Mrs. 
Arthur Moore, and was held under aus- 
pices of the Tercentenary Committee of 
the church. 

Mrs. Walter Vaughan presented Mrs. 
Gurney. The call to worship was by Mrs. 
Pliny Berks.. Scripture reading was by 
Mrs. J. H. Hood. Responsive reading was 
led by Mrs. Everett Critchett. The prayer 
was offered by Mrs. William Wckhert. 
Mrs. Meredith read the announcements. 
Benediction was pronounced by Mrs. P. K. 
Spencer. Members of the D. A. R., So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames, and Daughters 
of the Revolution attended the service. 


Mrs. Gurney’s text was “The woman 
who feareth the Lord shall be praised.” 
She said, in part: 

“For some years it has been the custom 
in many churches of our denomination to 
have one service each year conducted by 
the women of the church. But there is 
a special significance in having this ter- 
centenary service under the direction of 
this society, for in the development of 
America from the time of the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans, marvelous as it has been 
in many ways, nothing has been more 
remarkable than the widening in the in- 
fluence of women in both church and state. 

“A mistake sometimes made by thought- 
less speakers is to discredit the influence 
of women in the past, but the passage of 
the nineteenth amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States was not the 
key that opened for the first time a tightly 
locked door. Many times in the world’s 
history that door has swung open to allow 
some feminine figure to pass through— 
not alone women whose fortune it was 
to rule as queens of their nations, like 
Elizabeth of England or Catherine of 
Russia, or the earliest of those brilliant 
figures whose careers, half-mythical, half- 
historical, stir us by their splendor. 
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“In this year’s celebration of the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the settlement 
ot Boston, in which participate all Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colonies, whether they were 
founded in the ten years preceding 1630 
or came into being a few years later, we 
turn our minds away from these spec- 
tacular figures to the groups of simple and 
for the most part unnoted women of the 
Puritan settlements.” 
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Proctor Academy Notes 

The Proctor Players presented “Captain 
Applejack” in the town hall April 4, with 
this cast of characters: Polly Faire— 
Betty Graham of Boscawen, N.H.; Lush— 
Norman Drummond of Newton Center, 
Mass.; Mrs. Agatha Whatcombe—Laurel 
Pickett of Brockton, Mass.; Ambrose 
Applejohn—John Miles of Canton, N.Y.; 
Anna Valeska—Priscilla Somes of Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Pengrad—Helena Bailie of 
Cambridge, Mass.; Horace Pengrad— 
Edward Morse of Wollaston, Mass.; Ivan 
Borolsky—Byron Davis of Concord, N.H.; 
Dennet—Horace Westwood of Hingham 
Center, Mass.; Johnny Jason—Donald 
Quimby of Lowell, Mass.;  pirates— 
Frederick ‘Colles of Newtonville, Mass., 
Henry Clifford of Franklin, N.H., Hlmer 
Day of New York City, and Lyle H. Far- 
rell of New London, Conn. On the follow- 
ing afternoon and eyening the Annual 
Athletic Association fair and dance were 
held. 

Commencement parts have been assigned 
to the following seniors: Valedictorian, 
Laurel B. Pickett of Brockton, Mass. ; 
salutatorian, Pauline Chase of Brockton; 
first honor essay, Evelyn G. LaJoie of 
East Andover, N.H.; second honor essay, 
Kenneth O. Sanborn of Potter place, N.H. 

Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell left 
April 12 for a three weeks’ trip to the 
Pacific Coast as a representative of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, having been 
granted a leave of absence by the trustees 
of Proctor Academy. He will meet speak- 
ing appointments and hold conferences in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., 
Portland, Ore, and Seattle, Wash., re- 
turning to Andover about May 5. 

Richard Parker of New London, N.H., 
president of the junior class, has been 
chosen by the three lower classes of the 
school as the undergraduate speaker for 
the senior banquet to be held in Boston, 
Mass. 


Prize Offer 


The Committee on Recruiting the Min- 
istry has offered six prizes to young men 
for essays of 1,000 words on “Does Our 
Country Need Ministers?’ The judges are 
to be Rey. James Luther Adams, Rey. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr., and Rey. Ransom 
IF’, Carver. The essays are to be submitted 
on or before May 1 to the Committee on 
Recruiting the Ministry, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Prizes of $50, $25, and $10 
go to young men from eighteen to twenty 
years old, and three to young men under 
eighteen. The latter are prizes of $30, 
$20, and $10. 
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_ A Gallant Ship With 


A Precious Freight 


Celebration of the sailing of the “Arbella” with the charter 


RISING TIDE of interest in the ter- 
centenary of the founding of Boston 
and of a group of surrounding towns, and 
also of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
reached a notable height in a service of 
“Thanksgiving and Praise” on Tuesday 
evening, April 8, in the First Church in 
Boston. Scattered through this year there 
will be many celebrations of churches and 
communities founded three centuries ago. 
All have reason to trace their origin to a 
famous document—the charter which King 
Charles I. of England granted to those 
Puritans who were determined to found 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. 

In choosing a time of the widest in- 
terest, it was decided that the departure 
of the charter from England, on its long 
voyage to New England, was a day to be 
emphasized. The plan of this celebration 


_was launched months ago by the Boston 


Association of Ministers, who secured the 
co-operation of the ministerial associations 
of both branches of Congregationalism in 
and about Boston. These associations in- 
vited all clergymen of Greater Boston to 
be their guests in the celebration. The 
invitation went to Jews and Gentiles, to 
Catholics and Protestants. An unusual 
audience assembled in the First Church, 
and the service was beautiful and stately. 

Music of past centuries was revived by 
William HE. Zeuch, organist of the church, 
who directed a choir of sixty trained 
voices. Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, chairman 
of the committee for the celebration, was 
master of ceremonies and led the proces- 
sional of clergy. His aides were Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot, moderator of the 
Boston Association of Ministers, and Dr. 
Frederick H. Page, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Congregational Conference. Goy- 
ernor Frank G. Allen of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts took part in the 
service. He read a historical statement 
of the significance of the transfer of the 
charter to American soil. Dr. Charles E. 
Park presided. 

The ritual used was that prepared by 
Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson and pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches for use throughout the Common- 
wealth during this tercentenary year. The 
third oldest church in Boston is Baptist. 
Dr. Harold Major, its pastor, led the con- 
gregation in the prayers. The Methodists 
have built a thousand churches in New 
England since the American revolution, 
and Bishop William F. Anderson led the 
responsive reading. Rey. Raymond Cal- 
kins, representing the Congregational 
body, read passages from John Endicott 
the Puritan, and John Robinson the Pil- 
grim, expressing the unity of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

It was deeply impressive when Rabbi 
Samuel J. Abrams read from Deuter- 
onomy; and Dr. Robert Watson, Presby- 
terian, looking like a Covenanter, read 


the great chapter on “The Heroes of 
Faith” from the Hpistle to the Hebrews. 
Paul’s great utterance on “The Unity of 
the Spirit” was read by an Hpiscopalian, 
Rey. Dr. Francis E. Webster, rector of the 
Old North Church, from the towers of 
which Paul Revere saw the gleam of the 
lanterns. Dean Lee S. McCollester rep- 
resented the Universalists and led in the 
Lord’s Prayer. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by Bishop Joakim Alexopoulos of 
the Greek Catholic Church. The question 
is asked, “Did Boston ever have a reli- 
gious service more broadly representative 
or more significant of the growth of the 
spirit of deep religious fellowship?” 

The address was made by Prof. William 
Wallace Fenn of Harvard, whose subject 
was “The Precious Freight of the Arbella”. 
He pointed out that the event that was 
being celebrated, the transfer of the 
charter of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, was highly significant, for it ex- 
pressed the determination of the Puritans 
to establish home rule on the American 
continent. The necessities of life, of 
course, had to be transported in the ships 
that made up the fleet of Governor John 
Winthrop; but our deepest interest is “in 
the imponderables, which constituted the 
most precious freight of the Arbella’. 

The speaker said: ‘John Winthrop car- 
ried the charter in one hand and the Bible 
in the other; and both charter and Bible 
were in the hands of an Bnglishman 
whose racial inheritance had been de- 
veloped through a thousand years of 
Catholic Christianity which had pene- 
trated far more deeply than Puritanism 
or Calvinism. His associates on the 
voyage were law-abiding, freedom-loving, 
truth-honoring, God-fearing men; and 
these great traits were part of their racial 
inheritance. AS you cannot ‘wash the 
black from the face of an Ethiopian’, so 
not all the waters of the broad Atlantic 
could wash their racial inheritance out 
of these pioneers. They came to the new 
world to worship God in the purity of 
His ordinances and according to the rules 
of His Word. It was upon the Bible, as 
a foundation, that the whole structure of 
their new life rested.” 

Dr. Fenn showed that, in the earliest 
years of the Colony, the Puritans found 
food for their courage in the more austere 
parts of the Bible. They believed that 
that Book contained ‘a direct, perfect, 
and infallible revelation from God in 
written form”. They exalted the sermon 
above the sacraments, and maintained a 
scholarly ministry. The Puritan sermons 
were an intellectual discipline of high 
order, and such church life produced a 
vigorous intellectual life among the people. 
The Puritans promoted public schools in 
order that all the population of the com- 
monwealth should be able to read the 
Bible intelligently. In organizing their 
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life for the conquest of the wilderness 
and for defense against the savages, the 
Puritans maintained a strict discipline, 
like military regulations. 

From forces within itself, Puritanism, 
however, was transformed; for life gained 
in luxury, safety, and graciousness. After 
decades of rigorous discipline, Puritanism 
turned to the more gracious phases of reli- 
gious experience, and to the study of the 
more gentle parts of the Bible—the sweet- 
ness of the Gospel story and the teaching 
of God’s infinite merey. The heirs of the 
Puritans have a different outlook on life. 
Their convictions are not our convictions. 
But, learning the lesson from them, “we 
should be loyal to our convictions and 
offer to them our humble tribute of grati- 
tude and praise’. 


Personals 


Mrs. Dexter Otey of Lynchburg, Va., 
has been elected president of the Virginia 
State Division of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. Mrs. Otey is 
a trustee of her Alma Mater, Bryn Mawr. 
She is a member of the Unitarian Church 
in Lynchburg and superintendent of the 
church school. 


Mrs. Frances A. Burt, oldest resident 
member of Channing Unitarian Church, 
Newton, Mass., died March 238, at the age 
of ninety years. After the funeral service 
in the Newton church, interment took 
place in Northampton, Mass., where her 
late husband, Henry M. Burt, was promi- 
nent as a publisher and journalist. He 
was the founder of The New England 
Homestead. She was the mother of the 
late Miss Grace M. Burt, a former director 
of the General Alliance and one-time presi- 
dent of the Channing branch in Newton, 
and of Frank H. Burt, one of the leading 
laymen of Channing Church. 


Rey. William EH. Billingham of the First 
Unitarian Church in Laconia, N.H., has 
been elected a director of the Laconia 
Kiwanis Club. He is also chairman of 
the committee on Kiwanis education. Mr. 
Billingham has also been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the local Ministerial Union. 
The March 80 issue of The Boston Sunday 
Globe had an interesting article by Mr. 
Billingham entitled “Visitor to an Old 
Chinese Temple Pays and Pays and Pays”, 
based on an experience of his in Peiping 
(formerly Peking), China. 


Milton Perry Smith, whose parents, Dr. 
and Mrs. W. R. Smith, were among the 
organizers of the First Unitarian Church 
in Sioux City, Iowa, and who has con- 
tinued as one of the active members of 
that chureh, has been re-elected to his 
fourth successive term as a member of the 
city. council in Sioux City, as commis- 
sioner of parks and publie property. Both 
in 1928 and in 1930, Mr. Smith was the 
only member of the council to survive the 
exigencies of election day. W. Scott 
Reiniger, clerk of the Sioux City church, 
has been appointed judge of the police 
court in that city. 
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Heartening Reports for Maintenance Fund 
Make Committee Confident of Success 


2 pee received at the Maintenance 
Fund oflice are heartening, and 
William C. Crawford and his committee 
are confident that the goal of $406,200 
will be reached. Framingham, Mass., has 
the honor of being the first church in the 
fellowship to raise and exceed its full 
quota. 

Various plans of raising subscriptions 
are being followed. The Berkeley, Calif., 
church has arranged for a parish supper 
and has sent letters endorsing the Lay- 
men’s League and Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union to all of its constituency. 
After considering the value and activities 
of the two national organizations, the local 
men’s association has authorized a can- 
vass for subscriptions. 

In the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Dr. John H. Lathrop gave pulpit 
notices on successive Sundays. Two 
notices appeared in the church calendar. 
Personal letters were sent to a selected 
list of larger givers, and literature and 
pledge cards were mailed to the entire 
parish. These letters are being followed 
up now through personal visits and further 
letters. The local chairman, Arthur K. 
Hudson, reports an encouraging response. 

In Marlboro, Mass., in addition to the 
appeal of the lLaymen’s League, the 
Y. P. R. U. planned a dance for Easter 
week. In Milwaukee, Wis., a general 
committee made up of the board.of trus- 
tees, the Laymen’s League, the Y. P. R. U., 
and the Sunday Evening Club is working 
for the fund, and the young people are 
to give a play to raise funds. 

Evanston, Ill, is to supplement a mail 
appeal by personal work. The Fourth 
Church, Brooklyn, has neither League 
chapter nor Y. P. R. U., but the church 
will make its contribution. Many churches 
are taking similar action, indicating a 
genuine interest in what the laymen and 
young people are doing, although their 
formal programs do not directly touch 
these parishes. 

The Detroit church has sent literature 
to its parishioners and has voted to de- 
vote its Christmas offering for three years 
to the Maintenance Fund, and to use the 
same method of raising it as for the 
American Unitarian Association at Easter. 

“We shall co-operate and are already 
moving in the matter”, writes Dr. George 
R. Dodson of the Church of the Unity, 
St. Louis, which expected to begin and 
complete its canvass in ten days. 

Milton, Mass., states that there was a 
resolve in the minds of all present at the 
meeting of the parish committee that 
Milton ought not to fall out in the general 
march of the denomination in respect to 
the Fund. Milton, therefore, has organ- 
ized to seek contributions. 

Charles S. Rackemann was host at a 
dinner Thursday evening, April 17, at the 
Union Club, Boston, Mass., given in the 
interests of the Maintenance Fund for the 
Laymen’s League and the Young People’s 
Religious Union. In a letter of thanks to 
Mr. Rackemann, Dr. Francis G. Peabody, 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, and Dr. Charles B. 


Park emphasizes the importance of help- 
ing those organizations to maintain their 
work and especially of keeping them in- 
terested in the church. The letter states: 

“As you know, the health of our 
churches and the success of their work 
depend wholly upon our people—upon 
their aptness to recognize obligation, and 
upon the degree of their interest in our 
interpretation of religion. We are essen- 
tially a lay people’s church, and our for- 
tunes as a fellowship are instantly sen- 
sitive to the amount of interest which our 
lay people feel in our work. 

“At the present time there are several 
alluring opportunities for service which 
our Laymen’s League is endeavoring to 
meet: the Preaching Mission, the Bible 
lectures, the Church School Institute, and 
the distribution of literature. Our Young 
People’s Religious Union has already 
begun a most intelligent, sympathetic, and 
fruitful work among the youth of our 
country. 

“To meet these present opportunities 
with a full measure of fidelity is to lay 
a true foundation for the future; it is 
manifestly our duty and our privilege; it 
is only doing for our successors what our 
predecessors have done for us. Your 
readiness to do your share in bringing 
these opportunities to the attention of 
busy men, and urging the support without 
which they must be defaulted, is a ground 
for deep gratification to us all.” 

Acknowledgments are made to the fol- 
lowing subscribers to the Fund, in addi- 
tion to those previously listed: 

George A. Merrill, Redwood City, Calif. ; 
Mrs. C. 8S. Whitcomb, Waltham, Mass.; 
William B. Coffin, Brookline, Mass.; Miss 
Katharine Deering, Saco, Maine; Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert H. Davis, Chelmsford, Mass. ; 
Bleecker Marquette, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Gorham Dana, Brookline, Mass.; W. C. 
Letchworth, Buffalo, N.Y.; Robert L. Mc- 
Namee, Highland Springs, Va.; Prescott 
Bigelow, Boston, Mass.; James H. Wolfe, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Walter G. Peterkin, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mrs. Charlotte H. Brun- 
dage, West Newton, Mass.; S. Kyle, 
Plymouth, Mass.; P. O. Gaskill, Mendon, 
Mass.; John McCarthy, Evanston, IIl.; 
Rey. Robert W. Jones, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Howard A. Scholle, New York, N.Y.; 
Spencer Lathrop, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. 
Mary T. Dennison, Framingham, Mass. 

F. N. Robinson, Cambridge, Mass.; 
G. Edward Prouty, Littleton, Mass.; Mrs. 
Charles §. Dennison, Santa Barbara, 
Calif.; George G. Bradford, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Ephraim Emerton, Cambridge, 
Mass.; C. D. Dewing, Elkhorn, Mo.; John 
KE. Cobb, Waltham, Mass.; C. S. Whit- 
comb, Waltham, Mass.; Fred K. Kirwin, 
Waltham, Mass.; F, R. Brigham, Waltham, 
Mass.; George A. Stearns, Waltham, 
Mass.; Mrs. Galen L. Stone, Brookline, 
Mass.; First Unitarian Church, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Roy S. Mason, Hartford, Conn. ; 
H. S. Vineent, Ridgewood, N.J.; Luther 
Willson Chapter, Petersham, Mass.; ©. P. 
Turner, Schenectady, N.Y.; Miss Margaret 
M. Goodnow, Waban, Mass. 
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F. H. Newell, Washington, D.C.; E. R. 
Martin, Dayton, Ohio.; William B. Rice, 
Melrose, Mass.; Miss Margaret Haskell, 
Auburndale, Mass.; Emma Wiesendanger, 
San Jose, Calif.; Mary Wiesendanger, San 
Jose, Calif.; Brotherhood Chapter, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; BE. C. Maynard, 
Rutherford, N.J.; Mr. and Mrs. George 
A. Clough, San Francisco, Calif.; Melburn 
Bryant, Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. Helen BE. 
Curtis, Marietta, Ohio; C. Millard Koop- 
man, West Roxbury, Mass.; Dr. S. Judd 
Beach, Portland, Maine.; Dr. L. B. Hatch, 
Portland, Maine; G. Loughlin, Portland, 
Maine; Miss Kate D. Whitney, Portland, 
Maine. 

Percival F. Brundage, West Newton, 
Mass.; W. IL. Richardson, Seattle, 
Wash.; Edith H. Carter, Concord, N.H.; 
Mrs. Edwin A. Stevens, Boston, Mass.; 
Atlanta (Ga.) Chapter, Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. Allen Johnson, Niagara, Falls, N.Y.; 
Mrs. John Woodall, Jenkintown, Pa.; 
Brattleboro Church, Brattleboro, Vt.; Dr. 
and Mrs. Langdon Frothingham, Boston, 
Mass.; George M. Norman, Wilmington, 
Del.; Mary and Irene H. Wadsworth, 
Jastport, Maine; David V. B. Conley, 
Rutherford, N.J.; Philip C. Heald, Nashua, 
N.H.; Mrs. W. A. Lawrence, Mrs. Clara 
P. Lawrence, Groton, Mass.; Y. P. R. U. 
Branch, Trenton, N.J.; H. L. Fraser, 
Brookline, Mass.; J. J. Skordalsvald, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Dane, Kennebunk, Maine; Estella M. 
Crompton, Brookline, Mass.; Edward In- 
graham, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Cora 
Mitchell, Boston, Mass.; Mary Langdon 
Coffin, Boston, Mass.; Evelyn E. Morse, 
Dorchester, Mass.; E. F. Baker, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Addie L. Crosby, Brookline, 
Mass.; George Wigglesworth, Boston, 
Mass. ; Miss Annie Wentz, Baltimore, Md.; 
Robert J. Gidney, Montpelier, Vt.; William. 
O. Comstock, Brookline, Mass.; Edward 
M. Abbot, Westford, Mass.; Frederick C. 
Peach, Pittsfield, Mass.; James A. Noyes, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. George B. Spurr, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; William Knauss, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y.; Mrs. Minot G. Gage, Brain- 
tree, Mass.; Rev. and Mrs. Cornelius Heyn, 
Scituate, Mass.; Miriam Harris, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Frederick E. Switzer, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Mary E. Butterick, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
W. Rodman Peabody, Boston, Mass.; 
Emma Hutchins, Boston, Mass.; Arthur 
W. Moors, Boston, Mass.; Waldo N. H. 
Crook, Northampton, Mass.; G. A. Collier, 
Arlington, Va.; J. H. Dellinger, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

The following are .subscribers from 
Washington, D.C.: J. M. Aldrich, Robart 
L. Bailey, Percy L. Balch, Sanford Bates, 
R. W. Bell, Samuel F. Bemis, Jesse Ben- 
jamin, John W. Bennett, Clifford A. Bor- 
den, Gersham Bradford, Dexter Brewer 
Brown, William L. Brown, Clarence L. 
Buck, Henry K. Bush-Brown, Frank Cush- 
man, W. A. Danielson, C. T. Day, Fred- 
eric A. Delano, J. M. Doran, Proctor L. 
Dougherty, H. C. Dunn, Rowland S. H. 
Dyer, Frank M. Eliot, William G. Eliot, 
3d, Fred Esch, John Francis, Jr., Julius 
Garfinckel, A. W. Greeley, Wallace Hatch, 
John Hayes, D. L. Hazard, J. G. Hefty, 
W. Herschel, Karl Hoffman, A. M. Hol- 
combe, Howard Hosmer, FE. L. Hutchinson, 
John L. Hyde, Oliver J. Irish, O. M. John- 
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son, P. B. Kavanaugh, W. M. Kiplinger, 
H, L. Knight, Dr. H. B. Learned, William 
C. Lee, R. R. Lethem, J. Jerome Light- 
foot, L. G. Maybee, Ridley McLean, 
Samuel W. Mendum, Oliver Metzerott, Dr. 
Riley D. Moore, Herndon Morsell, H. C. 
Newcomer, Major H. H. Pfeil, Thomas M. 
Roberts, J. C. Rebertson, James C. Rogers, 
Morse Salisbury, George A. Smith, R. E. 
Snodgrass, Lawrence C. Staples, Elmer B. 
Stewart, Elwood Street, J. W. Townsend, 
Warren T. Wattles, J. H. Webb, Edgar T. 
Wherry, C. David White, G. C. Whittaker, 
T. F. Whittelsey, Chauncey ©. Williams. 


“Amity Meeting” in Hingham 


To affirm the unity in diversity of the 
Unitarian fellowship and to stimulate 
friendly, understanding discussion of the 
humanist-theist issue, the New North Uni- 
tarian Church of Hingham, Mass., has 
invited the ministers and their people of 
the Plymouth and Bay Conference, and 
all interested Unitarians, to an ‘Amity 
Meeting” in that church Sunday evening, 
April 27, at eight o’clock. ‘We need the 
tried and tempered theology which will 
eventually be formed in the heat of fair 
controversy”, says the minister, Rev. R. 
Lester Mondale, in the invitation. 

These ministers, all of Massachusetts, 
will give brief addresses: Rey. Thomas C. 
Brockway and Rey. J. Harry Hooper of 
Hingham, Rey. Leslie T. Pennington of 
Braintree, Rev. Alfred J. Wilson of Nor- 
well, Rev. Frederic J. Gauld of Cohasset, 
Rey. Cornelius Heyn of Scituate, Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey of Plymouth. Dr. 
Charles T. Howard, chairman of the First 
Parish, Hingham, will preside. 


Joseph Priestley Meetings 


The annual meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference and the meeting of 
the Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance 
will be held in the Unitarian Church of 
Germantown, Pa., Thursday, May 1. 
Among the addresses will be one by Dr. 
Wilmer Krusen of Philadelphia, Pa. an 
honorary vice-president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, on “Religion of the 
Twentieth Century”. 


Men’s Club at St. Petersburg 


A Men’s Club has been organized by the 
men of the United Liberal Church in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. The Club will hold a 
meeting each month and special meetings 
from time to time to consider problems of 
everyday importance in the improvement 
of modern society and the brotherhood of 
mankind, especially with reference to the 
application of liberal religious views to 
these problems. The Council conducting 
the Club consists of William H. Caldwell, 
president; W. H. Kehes, vice-president ; 
F. H. Hammond, secretary; Dr. D. H. 
Sprague, treasurer; Chester ©. Pratt, 
8. E. Hunting, and Charles Hamilton. 


Brverty, Mass.—At a largely attended 
annual meeting of the First Parish, seven 
new members were elected; the minister, 
Rey. Fred R. Lewis, was voted a three 


‘months’ leaye of absence next winter, and 
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the treasurer’s report showed all bills 
paid and a balance of $807. These changes 
in officers were made: Treasurer, Fred H. 
Porter; clerk, Calvin P. Pierce; Parish 
Committee, P. Marlborough Smith; head 
usher, Henry S. Pearson. 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Girls 


Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 

4] Piano Diploma Course 

|| Usual Sports and 


Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 
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A COMPLETE LINE 


BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS. BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


The Impact of Science Upon Religion 


ness. 


A. U.A. 318 


By KIRTLEY F. MATHER 
Professor of Geology, Harvard University 


Out of the superstition of primitive times and places is emerging a 
religion based upon scientific descriptions and using scientific methods 
of evaluating all the realities of existence. 
the roots that serve as the true basis for evaluation of religion, and we 
shall succeed in making the most of our opportunities only as men of 
science and religion co-operate in their search for truth and righteous- 


It is the fruits rather than 


Order by number, not by title. : 
Published for free distribution 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Are there 50,000 Liberals 
who will send $1.00 each with 
which to place 
PROCTOR? ACADEMY 
financially in the strong 
position in which it is in 
every other way? 


Maxwell Savage 


P.S. Put a dollar (bill or check) in an envelope NOW and 
mail to me at 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., in care of 
Proctor Academy from which address it will be forwarded. 
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Poe beet “Ps 
to be. 

Trust God, 

all, nor 
afraid 
ROBERT BROWNING 


yet 


be 


See 


Murray Edmund Williams 


Murray Edmund Williams of Montreal, 
P.Q., prominent financier and formerly a 
journalist, who died April 6, was one of 
the most devoted members and stanchest 
supporters of the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah in Montreal. He has served as 
president of the church and as a member 
of the Board of Management. At the 
time of his death he had been for several 
years superintendent of the church school. 
He was formerly a member of the Council 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. At 
one time, also, he was president of the 
Northern Conference. He was formerly 
financial editor of The Montreal Star. At 
his funeral April 8, the church was filled 
with his friends. The congregation was 
representative of the city. 

A Star editorial says: “He ever kept the 
windows of his soul open upon the broader 
fields of religious effort—practical and not 
merely doctrinal religious effort—and he 
never abated for a moment his keen in- 
terest in public affairs.” 


Ministerial Union Meeting 


The Greater Boston branch of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union will meet in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., at 
11 a.m., April 28. The speaker will be 
Prof. Edgar 8S. Brightman of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of Boston University. 
He will speak on the subject of “Plato 
and Protagoras”, discussing the objectivity 
of moral and religious values. A general 
discussion will follow. 


Memorial Service at Westwood 


A memorial service for Rey. and Mrs. 
Calvin 8. Locke, with the dedication of a 
tablet, will be held at the First Parish 
Church in Westwood, Mass., Sunday, 
April 27, at 3 p.m. Rev. Abbot Peterson 
of Brookline, Mass., will give the address. 


For a Retired Minister 


A retired Unitarian minister with a 
limited income greatly desires to see THE 
ReGISsTER each week. Is there a reader 
who would be glad to provide a year’s 
subscription for him? 


READING, Mass.—The Y. P. 
of the Unitarian Community 
been reorganized with the following offi- 
cers: William Burpee, president; Whit- 
man Morton, vice-president; Robert Cool- 
idge, secretary; and- Jeannette Woods, 
treasurer. 


R. U. branch 
Chureh has 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


SEND FOR A LIST 


of the pamphlets on Liberal 
Religion issued by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League for free 
distribution, and written by 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Edwin 
E. Slosson, Frank Crane, 
Horace Westwood, William L. 
Sullivan, Percy W. Gardner, 
and other leaders. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


SIxTEEN Bracon STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 31, 1980. 


For information address 
President SypNny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Grorce G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBAaRD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. oe 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau SecreTary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. RurLepep, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIn M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘(In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 
Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 


eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School. 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 
CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 
E CHRISTIAN 
RIDES E CHRISTIAN 


FOR 


INVALIDS 


Provides Motor and Steamboat 
Rides for Shut-Ins 


DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITE 


UNION 


46 BOYLSTON & REET 
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In Channing’s Church 


Sesquicentennial of his birth observed by 
Arlington Street congregation, 
Boston 

Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., to which as the Federal Street 
Church, William Ellery Channing devoted 
all the years of his ministerial labors, 
eelebrated the 150th anniversary of his 
birth at its regular Sunday morning serv- 
ice, April 18, Dr. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son delivered the address, both on this 
oceasion and at an observance in the 
Channing memorial Church, Newport, R.L., 
Channing’s birthplace, a week earlier. 

At Arlington Street Church, Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, the minister, conducted the first 
part of the service, the Scripture sen- 
tences, the invocation, and the responsive 
Psalm reading, and pronounced the bene- 
diction. Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, read 
the first lesson, and Dr. Saunderson the 
second lesson. 


Vital and Large Scale Work 
of People’s Church, Chicago 


When the People’s Church of Chicago, 
Ill. (Unitarian), recently held its eight- 
eenth annual dinner, 648 people attended 
and voted a $25,000 offering for Easter 
Sunday. Ten thousand dollars was sub- 
scribed in fifteen minutes at the dinner. 
The church has been holding evening serv- 
ices since the first Sunday in December. 
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On several evenings the evening attend- 
ance has exceeded the morning: The 
largest congregations in the history of the 
church have been present this winter. 
Dr. Preston Bradley, the pastor, recently 
debated with Prof. T. V. Smith of the 
University of Chicago at Reading Road 
Temple in Cincinnati on the question, 
“Can Man Live By Science Alone?’ 


Real Growth Is the Report 
from First Parish, Dorchester 


The gratifying increase in church and 
church school attendance at the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., was 
pointed out at the annual meeting of the 
parish by Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., reporting 
for the Tercentenary Committee. In Janu- 
ary, 1929, the average chureh attendance 
was 115; in January, 1930, it was. 147. 
The Sunday-school has inereased from an 
attendance of fifty-eight in October, 1928, 
to 106 in January, 1930. The kindergarten 
enrolment is now thirty-six. The Forbes 
Club has been revived and is now very 
active. A club of girls, the Floyd Club, 
has come into being and is also active and 
flourishing. The other church organiza- 
tions are very much alive and vigorously 
pursuing their various activities. 

The retiring trustees, Mrs. Mary B. 
Smith, Miss K. M. Glidden, and A. A. 
Lincoln, are succeeded by Miss Mable E. 
Adams, Walter F.. Frederick, and Chester 
L. Weaver. The historian, Mrs. Mary 
Fifield King; the clerk, William Hoag; the 
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treasurer, Charles F. Gettemy; and the 
collector, Frank L. Clapp, who is also 


parish administrator, were re-elected. 
The treasurer reported a balance of 
$673.45, in spite of a year of unusual ex- 
penditures, including the renovations of 
last summer, costing approximate by 


34,400. 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 


for boys, in the Berkshire Hills, is unique. 
A summer vacation on a farm, combined 
with camp life. 


Small group, absence of 
too much routine and over-organization ; 
opportunity to become familiar with farm 
and animal life, riding, tennis, swimming, 
ete. The very best individual care. 


HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 

7 Helps worthy, endorsed people 

ae, in emergencies, co-operating 

with existing agencies. Gives 

Vacations and Convalescent 


Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT . 
BEN WAROLD G.ARNOLD }  Vice-Presidents 
JAMES D. GORDON, Treasurer. 
ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Ex. Secretary. 


Send Us Your Pledges Before 


The Unitarian Anniversaries 


nas vi 
4 


ba 


| HEN the MAINTENANCE FUND statement is made at the May 
meetings in Boston, it should be possible to report that the 


¥ ENTIRE SUM of $406,200 has been secured in MONEY or in 


THREE-YEAR PLEDGES. 
THE STAMP OF APPROVAL has been given this FUND 


FOR THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE and YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIG- 
IOUS UNION by the UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP as a whole. 


THE CHURCHES ARE WORKING hard and loyally to raise their quotas of 


the Fund. 


SOME INTENSIVE WORK in the next fortnight by 


mean that we can make our goal before the Anniversaries. 


$406,200 needed for present 


the local parishes will 


programs and future developments 


now to 


Will you make this possible by subscribing 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND (Incorporated) 


Witiram C. Crawrorp, Chairman Jere A. Downs, Treasurer 
16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


It Can Be Done It Will Be Done 


It Ought to Be Done 


AULEINER 30 
wh3e VEIN ONST 30s 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“IT find it most difficult to live on a 
budget, don’t you?” “Do 1? Why, I had 
to insert two mistakes last month to make 
it balance !”—Life. 


Fond Father: “Come, Tommy, even if 
you have hurt yourself a bit, you shouldn’t 
ery.” Tommy: ‘“What’s—crying—for— 
then ?’—Beacon Herald. 


Artist: “Do you think the great Ameri- 
can novel will ever be written?’ Author 
(sighing deeply): “It will not only be 
written—it will be rejected.” 

—Chicago Daily News. 


It’s a curious thing about human nature. 
If you tell a man there are 270,169,325,481 
stars, he’ll believe you; but if a sign says 
“Fresh Paint’, he'll make a _ personal 
investigation first. 


First Theatre-Goer (returning after in- 
terval in open air) : “I say, the second act 
doesn’t seem to have much bearing on the 
first.” Second Theatre-Goer: “Of course 
it doesn’t. We've come back to the wrong 
theatre.”—Punch. 


This is the story of a social worker who 
asked the drug clerk for a soda without 
flavor. “Without which flavor?” asked 
the clerk. ‘Without strawberry flavor.” 
“We haven’t any strawberry to-day.” 
“Then I’ll take it without chocolate flavor.’ 


Prison Chaplain (to prisoner about to 
be discharged): “Now, my man, try to 
remember what I said in my sermon last 
Sunday, and make up your mind never 
to return to this place.” Prisoner (deeply 
moved) : “Guy’nor, no man who ever ’eard 
you preach would want tqa,;come back ‘ere 
igain.”’—Tit-Bits. 

‘ 

On Christmas Day we received from a 
“wet” friend “jubilatory greetings’ in 
honor of the birthday of ‘‘the wine-maker 
of Cana’, says John Haynes Holmes. This 
is an interesting style of remembrance. It 
should be extended to the twenty-second of 
February, and all Americans asked to cele- 
brate the birthday of the slaveholder of 
Mount Vernon! 


A minister preached on 1 Cor. xiii.1. 
The reporter got it right, but the linotype 
operator made a mistake and the proof- 
reader overlooked it. The minister was 
reported in the morning paper as hav- 
ing preached from the following text: 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not clarity, I am 
become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” It is better to be luminous than 
voluminous, say we. 


Says Jesse H. Holmes, “‘The Lord is 
my Shepherd’ tells us of the city and the 
twentieth century, practically nothing 
about God. It is a sentimental phrase 
vaguely suggesting sheep. And what can 
that possibly mean to us?” He rewords 
the idea more intelligibly: “The Lord is 
my automobile’s low gear to help me in 
climbing hard hills’; “The Lord is my 
antiseptic in times of dangerous epi- 
demics”; “The Lord is my dynamo to 
charge my run-down batteries’: “The 
Lord is sunlight in my room bringing me 
the health of ultra-violet rays.” 
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A MESSAGE TO LAWYERS 


Often a client when talking with you about 
a will asks how money may be wisely 
used for strengthening our liberal church 
work. Then is the time to remind them that 
every well-managed denomination needs a 
just and generous ministers’ pension plan. 
Tell them that all legacies received by us 
are added to our Permanent Fund, held for 


us by the American Unitarian Association 


as Trustee, and carefully invested. We are 
incorporated under the laws of Massachu- 
setts; and our legal name is the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society. Some of your 
clients will also wish to make Annual Con- 
tributions, and so enjoy seeing their gifts 
wisely spent while still alive. These An- 
nual Contributions should be sent to 


Rev. Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


9 hee following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Seoretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 


HELP AND 


transient 
count for 6 or more insertions. 
charge $1.00. Watch 
week. 


Minimum 
these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. Preston, 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Capitol 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. Established 
1890. Licensed. 


WANTED.—To buy a _ paying 
(from owner), wholly or 
a rice must be reasonable. Location anywhere. 
Call MALDEN 3716-J, or address Tar CHRISTIAN 
KeGisTerR, C-158. 


lodging house 
partly furnished. 


COMING TO BOSTON? Secure pleasant ac- 
commodations in home in city’s most beautiful 
and accessible suburb at one-half hotel prices. 
‘ercentenary booklet on request. Preserve ad- 
dress. S. G. Smits, 42 Harris Street, Brook- 
line, Mass, 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 


of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday at 
9.30 A.M., at King’s Chapel House, chureh 
school; 11 a.m., at King’s Chapel, Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard L. 
Sperry, D.D. 


BOSTON, MASS.—_SECOND CHURCH Gomn 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 980 
A.M., Chureh School. ag A.M., Morning service ; 
chorus choir under Homer ‘Humphrey. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell will preach. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.M., Chureh School; 11 a.M., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the pew chureb at SOth 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


